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THE WEEK. 


Tue King has been making very satisfactory pro- 
gress during the week; and we trust that before our 
next issue the doctors will be able to report convales- 
cence. Already the wound caused by the operation has 
so tar healed that the patient is almost free from pain. 


In the honours list two things are conspicuous, 
one being the impartiality with which the King has 
selected men, regardless of their political views, a 
striking contrast to the unrelieved partisanship of the 
Jubilee honours, and the other the creation of an Order 
of Merit. This new Order, suggested, no doubt, by 
the Prussian Order, carries with it no title or pre- 
cedence, and depends for its distinction on that of its 
members. It is understood that the Order is never 
to include more than twenty-four, and that half of the 
names are to be recruited from the Army and Navy. 
Under these circumstances it is pleasant to observe 
the general satisfaction with which the King’s choice 
has been received. That he should have delighted to 
honour Mr. John Morley is another proof of his 
discernment as well as of his desire to give lustre to 
the new Order. 


No feature in the Coronation list of honours was 
more striking than an omission. It had been rumoured 
that Sir William Harcourt was to become a Peer. 
Since the publication of the list it appears that the 
King himself made the offer to Sir William in a most 
kind and appreciative letter. Sir William was extremely 
gratified and touched by this mark of the King’s friend- 
ship, as he showed very clearly when proposing the King’s 
health at the Eighty and University Clubs’ dinner 
on Tuesday. The four clubs accorded him a most 
hearty reception, and listened with appreciation to a 
powerful speech, which the club rules, unfortunately, 
forbid us to recapitulate. Everyone appears delighted 
that he has decided to remain in the House of 
Commons, and, ‘‘ clinging to the fortunes of his race, 
make childhood’s home old age’s resting place.” 

Ipsa domus puerum quem videt ipsa senem, 


gui baculo nitens in qua reptavit arena, 
nius numerat saecula longa casae. 


Tue King’s dinners to the poor, which will be given 
all over London to-day, are extremely well meant, but 
they remind us very unpleasantly of the panem et 
circenses of Rome. However, there is one aspect of 
the dinners which is wholly praiseworthy. Pro- 
bably not less than 50,000 people have given 
up two or three hours a day during the last 
week for the work of organisation. There will 
be one philanthropic waiter for every six of the 
poor guests. In West Islington alone, which feeds 
10,000 people, there are about 1,400 voluntary workers 
and waiters. But for this charitable expenditure of time 
and energy the idea of providing a decent dinner at 
one shilling per head would have had to be abandoned, 





It is natural to attach some political significance 
to the news, made public immediately after the renewal 
of the Triplice, that the King of Italy’s contemplated 
visits to the principal European Courts will begin 
at the end of next week with St. Petersburg. 
It is stated at the same time that King Victor 
Emmanuel will not stay at Vienna at all; 
and the explanation offered by some of the papers, 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph never returned the 
late King of Italy’s visit in Rome, may be the right one. 
But the Franco-Italian rapprochement, the disappoint- 
ment generally felt in Italy with what is called the 
selfishness of her allies, and the fact that the Foreign 
Secretary, Signor Prinetti, is (alone among the Ministers) 
to accompany the King on his journey, lend colour to 
the view that a minor demonstration is intended. 


THe renewal of the Triple Alliance, writes an 
Italian correspondent, which as Germany has hastened 
to announce through the semi-official Wolff Bureau, 
was signed in Berlin on June 28, has produced con- 
siderable surprise in Italy, as it is not accompanied 
with the announcement of any concrete understand- 
ing with regard to the commercial treaties between 
the three Powers. The Italian Liberals had, in 
fact, looked for closer and closer rapprochement with 
France, given the presence in power of a Democratic 
Cabinet, presided over by Signor Zanardelli, who 
never showed himself very friendly to the Central 
Empires. Moreover, Signor Prinetti, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, had initiated his career as an open 
opponent to the Triplice, and on the eve of his assuming 
power said that the good derived from it does not 
correspond to the sacrifices made. There is no one who 
does not now see that the Triple Alliance is principally 
made to the advantage of Germany, which, while send- 
ing her troops and her fleet to Asia and to Africa to 
open new markets for her goods, and to conquer new 
colonies, has the certainty that her territorial integrity 
in Europe is guaranteed by Austria and Italy. It was, 
therefore, considered as certain that if Italy, after 
twenty years’ union with Vienna and Berlin, adhered to 
a third renewal of the compact, which is against her 
economic interests and national ideals, she would at least 
ensure tariff benefits, taking advantage of the happy 
coincidence that the commercial treaties with Germany 
and Austria expire almost contemporaneously with 
the political ones. Now that the latter are concluded 
how can the Italian Government prevent the schemes 
of the German and Austrian Agrarians to shut their 
markets to foreign agricultural produce, that is to say 
four-fifths of the Italian exportation, from being 
accomplished ? 


It is quite difficult to follow the changes in the 
Education Bill and the varying temper of Mr. Balfour. 
On Monday he accepted an amendment which abolished 
the twopenny limit for a higher education rate in county 
boroughs, but retained it in other education authorities. 
With the Local Government Board’s approval, they 
may spend more. The Board, we may remark, has 
become a fifth education authority. On Tuesday Mr. 
Hobhouse’s amendment, which allows all non-county 
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boroughs and urban districts to raise a penny 
rate for secondary education, was also accepted. 
In many places the provision may work very well, but 
the change was made with too little deliberation. One 
thing at least becomes clear, the idol of a single edu- 
cation authority is abandoned. Then Mr. Macnamara 
spoke, ridiculing the changes in the bill—1,183 new 
educational bodies, he said, had been added. Mr. 
Asquith followed, asking ‘‘ whether the smaller autho- 
rities are to be the masters of the county council, or its 
subordinates, or its allies.” Mr. Balfour obviously did not 
know, for he departed, leaving Mr. Long to raise a 
storm by moving the closure. Clause 3 thus became 
part of the bill, and the House was now sufficiently 
excited and angry to consider the religious question. 
But Mr. Long had not even gained time by his 
closure, for Mr. Lloyd George’s motion to post- 
pone Clause 4 carried the discussion past midnight. 


Discussion on Clause 4 was resumed on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Goddard moved to omit sub-section 1, which 
provides that an authority 

“shall not require that any particular form of religious 

instruction or worship shall or shall not be taught or prac- 

tised in any school or college.” 
The sub-section, Mr. Broadhurst said, raised the 
whole religious difficulty ; Nonconformists would never 
accept it. Mr. Balfour contended that the clause gave 
parents power to secure religious teaching for their 
children. But, as Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman explained, 
the amendment was aimed not against religious but 
against sectarian teaching, 7e., against the prescribing 
of ‘‘ any particular form.” Mr. Boscawen, speaking 
for the clericals, thought ‘‘ form” essential. Mr. Bryce 
wished to give the county councils a free hand, 


but Mr. Lloyd-George objected to extend this 
freedom to small urban districts. Finally, the 
amendment was lost by 156 votes. A_ second 


amendment, moved by Mr. Channing, provided that 
religious belief should not exclude any pupil from a 
training college. This gave Mr. Balfour another 
opportunity of expressing his wish to provide training 
for Nonconformists. It was pointed out that of 
3,000 places in training colleges, only 1,000 were 
for Nonconformists. Lord Hugh Cecil followed, with 
the candid confession that he objected to introduce ‘‘a 
foreign element” into the colleges. It was an error 
‘to suppose that an undenominational system of 
religion was not so repellent to Church people 
as the denominational system was to Nonconformists.” 
But, Sir William Harcourt replied, a large proportion 
of the training college funds came from the State. He 
would recognise no ‘‘foreign element.” Then Mr. 
Balfour intervened ; more colleges were needed, so that 
the difficulty would not be met by throwing open 
existing colleges ; he suggested ‘‘ hostels.” Mr. Samuel 
Evans followed in an admirable speech. 


Tue Liberal peers in the House of Lords did not 
allow the second reading of the Finance Bill to pass 
on Thursday without a protest against the growth of 
expenditure and the imposition of the bread tax. 
Lord Welby declared that the tax ‘‘violates every 
sound canon of finance.” Lord Goschen delivered a 
vigorous reply, which betrayed, however, his increasing 
sympathy with Imperialism and his declining interest 
in public finance. Lord Spencer replied, and was 
followed up by Lord Reay and Lord Farrer. 


MucH indignation has been caused by Mr. Lowther’s 
action on Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s motion to report 
progress on Tuesday. The facts were as follows: Mr. 
Asquith and Sir John Gorst had been speaking on the 
motion that Clause 3 stand part of the bill, and Mr. 
Balfour had just left the House for one of his customary 


rests, when at ten o’clock Mr. Long moved the closure. 
There were cries of protest from the Opposition, and 
immediately after the division Sir Henry rose, amid 
loud and excited cheers, and said, ‘“‘T beg to move, 
Sir, that you report progress,” which the Chair- 
man did, allowing no discussion, ‘‘under Rule 23,” 
which meant that it was ‘‘an abuse of the rules of the 
House.” Now, such action on the part of a Chairman of 
Committee may sometimes be necessary in the case of 
frivolous motions by young private members; but to 
treat the Leader of the Opposition in this way is, we 
believe, unprecedented. The resentment among Liberal 
members at the insult (as they naturally regard it) to 
their chief is intense, and Mr. E. Robertson promptly 
gave notice of his intention to challenge Mr. Lowther’s 
ruling on the vote for his salary. 


AT the annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, held on Tuesday, with 
Sir Richard Jebb, M.P., in the chair, some very 
interesting details of the recent excavations in Crete 
were given by Mr. Arthur Evans and by Mr. Carr 
Bosanquet, director of the British School at Athens. 
Perhaps last year’s discoveries were less sensational 
than those of the preceding year, but they are of much 
interest, particularly as illustrating the marked 
civic development of Cnossus. The height of the 
houses indicate a dense population. ‘‘ Semi-detached 
residences ” had been supposed to be the creation of the 
nineteenth century domestic architect, but there were 
plenty at Cnossus in archaic times, and some of 
them were shown by Mr. Evans on the screen. The 
extraordinary excellence of the sculpture is most sur- 
prising, especially in the treatment of the bones and 
muscles of the arms and legs. The photograph of 
a male figure shown upon the screen called forth 
enthusiastic applause from the audience, who will 
not soon forget the beauty of the poise of the 
head and neck. A very fine fresco was shown, 
representing a bull-fight—a large bull in_ the 
act of tossing a female toreador. Another wall- 
design was of a labyrinthine pattern, illustrating 
again in a striking way the traditions of Daedalus and 
the Minotaur. Mr. Carr Bosanquet described the work 
at Palzokastro. This was evidently the ancient 
metropolis of the eastern part of Crete, and is not far 
from Zakro, where Mr. Hogarth has made some very 
interesting explorations, some of the results of which 
are given in the current number of the journal of the 
society. Unluckily the response made to the special 
appeal issued by the managers of the Cretan Explora- 
tion Fund last autumn was so scanty that the work in 
Crete has had to be much curtailed. Let us earnestly 
hope that funds will be forthcoming to push on the work 
at Cnossus to its completion, and continue the excava- 
tions at other ancient sites in the island. 


IT is an unusual experience in these days to get a 
unanimous recommendation from a Royal Commission, 
with no minority report or memorandum to confuse 
the mind or divide the sympathy of the Legislature. 
The opinion of the Commissioners that a_ single 
authority should at once be set up to control the Port 
of London, and that it should proceed without delay to 
improve the river channel and to provide new docks, is 
emphatic, and will be endorsed by everyone who reads 
carefully their clear and well-considered Report. But, 
on the constitution of the authority and the means by 
which they are to obtain their revenues, the Commis- 
sion’s proposals will not be so readily accepted. The 
reaction against large and unwieldy public bodies, even 
though it may fail to reduce the size of the proposed 
water board, will not easily permit another body of as 
many as forty members to be set up in London; 
and in the management of docks, even more, perhaps, 
than in that of a water undertaking, a businesslike 
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promptness is more essential to efficiency than 
eloquence. But the recommendation on this head is 
distinctly stated to be merely a suggestion, and it will 
no doubt afford useful material for framing legislative 
proposals and for enabling the constitution of the 
authority to be thoroughly sifted. The financial 
proposals of the Commissioners will arouse more 


determined opposition. The new licensing dues 
on barges and dues upon import goods will 
not be generally acceptable, but the most 


serious defect seems to be the option proposed 
to be given to the City Corporation to refuse 
to provide any part of the sum needed for improving 
the river channel or to guarantee the interest on the 
stock which the new authority will have to raise for the 
provision of the new docks. We notice that the London 
County Council have made offers of practical assistance, 
but the City Corporation have apparently gone no 
further than an expression of strong anxiety for the 
amelioration of the port. Surely the City, whose 
merchants derive vast wealth from the commerce 
brought to London by the docks, should bear a greater 
proportional burden than the County Council, most of 
whose constituents only benefit remotely from the 
existence of a port which they have never seen. 


THE excellent work which has been done by the 
South African Women and Children’s Distress Fund is 
we trust well known to our readers, but it would bea 
mistake to suppose that the need for private help to 
the inmates of the camps has yet ceased. The work 
of relieving individual cases must often still be done 
by private charity and sympathy. The managers 
of the fund, who thoroughly understand their work 
and its conditions, inform us that many inmates 
are still in a destitute and feeble condition, and need 
much assistance before they are released from the 
camps, and can again become independent. Then 
there is the problem of refurnishing the houses, and, 
above all, of providing suitable homes for the children 
who have been made orphans by the war. 


Lorp Sauispury, as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, is chairman of the Dover Harbour Board, which 
is supposed to act in the interest and for the protection 
of the public. Instead of doing so it has just entered 
into an agreement with the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Companies which will have the effect of closing 
the commercial port of Dover to railway competition. 
Dover Harbour, it should be said, has received large 
grants of public money. Already an extortionate poll- 
tax of 2s. 6d. is imposed on all persons arriving at 
and departing from Dover; and the guardians of the 
public trust of the port have actually made an agree- 
ment, according to Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, which amply 
protects one of the worst railway services in England. 
If any other railway should be made into Dover, 
the guarantee of the present companies may at 
once be withdrawn. This, Mr. Bonsor _ said, 
was a very important provision, ‘‘because it prac- 
tically made the Harbour Board and the companies 
partners in opposing any scheme which might be sub- 
mitted to Parliament for a competing line to Dover.” 
Such are the consequences of allowing the amalgama- 
tion of competing lines of railway. Originally the 
Chatham Company had an interest in the development 
of Dover, and the South-Eastern in developing Folke- 
stone. Now there is one ill-managed monopoly, which 
is bad for everybody except the directors. But why 
should such a monopoly be cherished and bolstered up 
by the Lord Warden? Why should the public be 
compelled to give up the freedom of the ports? It will 
be remembered that Parliament only last year allowed 
a competing line to run into Southampton Docks 
(although those docks were created at the cost of the 


London and South-Western Railway) on the express 
ground that the public interest is greater than that of 
any private railway company or body of shareholders, 
What is sauce for the Southampton goose should be 
sauce for the Dover gander. 


IN a letter to the Postmaster-General Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton inveighs against certain abuses of our postal 
system. Of these the chief is connected with postal 
orders. Lost orders yield an annual profit of over 
#10,000, yet the office charges interest on orders not 
presented within three months, a curious perversion of 
usury. A friend of Mr. Heaton’s was recently charged 
7s. 2d. interest on orders amounting to 7s. More im- 
portant, perhaps, is the unfair scale of charges which 
raises the cost of sending gs. 6d. to twice that of 10s. 
Mr. Heaton demands a series of orders rising by six- 
pence, and a counterfoil, which would check robbery by 
supplying ‘‘the evidence (now invariably lacking) to 
trace the thief.” Other very reasonable suggestions 
include a parcel post service to the United States, and, 
the old grievance, postcards at their face value. 


THE mission of Judge Taft, Civil Governor of the 
Philippines, to Rome to settle with the Vatican 
the religious questions in the archipelago, illustrates 
the opposite systems of diplomacy which characterise 
the United States and the Holy See. It is interesting, 
writes our correspondent, to note the American 
business-like way of the Governor, who goes straight 
to his object and looks at everything from a prac- 
tical point of view, in contradiction to the slow, 
tortuous procedure of the Vatican, which, notwith- 
standing the desire repeatedly expressed by the Pope of 
coming toa friendly understanding with the Washington 
Government, has had recourse to its usual habit of 
deferring, gaining time, and making mountains out of 
molehills, to distract attention from the main question. 
The American Mission arrived in Rome on May 30, 
and, thinking to hurry matters, presented the Vatican 
with an exact copy of the instructions received 
from their Government. However, this move, although 
highly appreciated, so much so that the Pope himself 
expressed his warm satisfaction, and had it announced 
that he would substantially grant what was asked, 
struck against a blank wall in the Committee of 
Cardinals, and their answer, which has come after the 
promising statement of the Pontiff, has been rather dis- 
appointing. They limit themselves to giving Governor 
Taft a reply in general terms without coming to any 
practical conclusion, and asking him for definite pro- 
positions as to the friars and their lands in the 
Philippines, in order to be able to examine and discuss 
them. One passage of this document is of considerable 
importance. The Cardinals say that the Vatican is 
aware of the entire separation of Church and State 
existing in the United States, but hopes that the 
Washington Government will take the existing con- 
ditions into consideration in the territory which has 
come under its jurisdiction, through the treaty of Paris 
concluded after the Hispano-American war. In other 
words, the Cardinals hint that they do not see why the 
separation between Church and State should be applied 
to the Philippines, where it has not existed before, as 
long as those islands are not annexed to the United 
States. The Governor, in reply, has informed the 
Vatican that he has already taken his passage on the 
steamer leaving Naples July 10, on which day he will 
start, no matter how the negotiations stand. 


WE shall comment in our next issue on the three 
important Irish questions which have arisen during 
the week—the De Freyne Estate, the McHugh case, 
and Thursday’s discussion on the Meat Marking 
(Ireland) Bill in the Grand Committee on Trade, 
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LAYING THE ZOLLVEREIN GHOST. 


HE King’s illness has prevented those public dis- 
cussions and speeches upon Imperial relations 
which had been expected with so much _ interest. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s conference, it is true, is being held ; 
but it is a secret conclave. This, we think, is hardly 
fair to the British public. For who would not like to be 
within sight and hearing when Mr. Seddon takes the 
floor? We hope, however, that we shall soon be 
in possession of the views of the Colonial Premiers, 
which naturally vary very much. Already, however, 
one broad truth emerges. A uniform, or any- 
thing like a uniform, tariff for the Empire is at 
present impossible. However much John Bull is 
ready to sacrifice, the colonies are not in a position 
to offer concessions worth having. Canada and 
Australia refuse to contribute to ‘‘ Imperial forces,” 
either military or naval. They have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the present situation. John 
Bull buys 60 per cent. of Australian and 50 per 
cent. of Canadian exports. In return, Canada 
takes 3 and Australia ro per cent. of the ex- 
ports of the United Kingdom. Neither Canada nor 
Australia can afford money for military luxuries which 
they now get free. South Africa is fully occupied 
with an internecine warfare between representative 
institutions and Milnerism. As for New Zealand we 
have had the word of Mr. Seddon for it that, although 
a Zollverein, preferential tariff, rebates on customs, 
subsidising of steamers, are all ‘‘ suggestions worthy 
of consideration,” yet ‘‘in my colony we know that our 
finances will at present absolutely prevent the possibility 
of a Zollverein.” Nor is Mr. Seddon’s temper likely to 
be improved by the Coronation list of honours. 

But Mr. Chamberlain is a very clever politician. 
He will not wish to be associated in the public mind 
with a fiasco. Everyone knows that the Zollverein is his 
own petscheme. He is a sort of Mr. Bind-my-Colonies 
in-Chains-and-my-Premiers-with-Links-of-Gold. How- 
ever much a system of preferential tariffs would 
injure the Mother Country it would serve to magnify 
the Colonial Office in the eyes of the press and the 
nation. The Colonial Premiers are difficult to deal 
with ; but still they will not refuse a really good offer. 
If Mr. Chamberlain could give a large enough bribe 
they might consent to break into a sort of Free Trade 
limp. At this stage, however, Mr. Chamberlain is con- 
fronted by the opposition of his qwn colleagues. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach spoke out very plainly in the last 
debate on the corn tax—so plainly, indeed, that he must 
have obtained beforehand the approval of the Cabinet as 
a whole. He told the House of Commons that neither 
he nor his colleagues would permit any infringement 
of Free Trade principles. 

The question which we feel inclined to ask is on 
what grounds the advocates of Imperialism demand 
a change of trade policy. Those who call for a remedy 
are bound to point out a disease. Why should we change 
our commercial course? Are these gentlemen dissatis- 
fied with the results? Dr. Crozier, who has written 
another ridiculous article in this month’s Fortnightly, 
carefully avoids all statistics of the marvellous growth 
of British industries since the establishment of Free 


Trade. The learned doctor’s theoretical standby is 
Mr. Hobson, whose meaning he has completely mis- 
understood; and we shall await with interest Dr. 
Crozier’s reply to the interesting letter which appears 
in another of our columns. Dr. Crozier talks about 
‘* Hobson’s law.” We present him with Hobson’s 
choice. The doctor may elect to be regarded as either 
a conscious or an unconscious impostor. Of Dr. 
Crozier’s own arguments we need not speak. They are 
really beneath criticism. Like the rest of the tribe he 
loves to discourse vaguely about the growth of trusts 
and to appeal to the Shipping Combine, as if it were the 
duty of the British Government to prohibit shipowners 
from selling second-hand vessels at first-rate prices. 
It is, however, to be regretted that he should 
so entirely distort the views of an eminent econo- 
mist. Mr. Hobson explains that his object was 
not to recommend Protection, but to point out, as 
Mr. Morley has done so often, that Imperialism is 
driving the country towards Protection. Protection in 
his view and ours is one of the many evil results which 
flow from Imperialism, and should constitute a strong 
argument against it. 

We believe that there are very many well mean- 
ing men like Dr. Crozier who, being honestly ignorant 
of the figures (which we brought forward a few weeks 
ago) concerning the shipping trade in England and 
America, are convinced that Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
recent combine should be combated by Protection. In 
order to fix the attention of the public upon the realities 
of the situation, it may be well once more to refer again 
to the direct trade between the United States and 
Great Britain. In 1860 the tonnage of British vessels 
engaged in the direct trade with the United States was 
946,000, in 1880 6,939,000, in 1890 7,885,000, and in 
1900 it had risen to 10,162,000. Now take the tonnage 
of vessels belonging to the United States engaged in 
the same trade in the same set of years. In 1860 it 
amounted to2,245,o0otons, more than double the British 
figure. In 1880 it was only 613,000 tons. In 1890 it 
was 247,000, and in 1900 541,000. A more empty- 
headed clamour has never been raised by journalist 
jackass than that which has been assailing cur ears 
during the last two months in reference to the im- 
pending ruin of our mercantile marine. It is the most 
prosperous of our industries, and of all its competitors 
American shipbuilders are the least effective. We 
think Sir Christopher Furness would agree with us 
when we say that almost the only way to kill British 
shipping would be by reviving the navigation laws and 
restoring Protection. In the meantime, a correspon- 
dent of the Zmes has called attention to a bulletin issued 
by the Directors of the 12th Census of the United States, 
and prepared by special expert agents. This bulletin 
deals with returns of American shipping during the 
century, with special reference to the ten years 
1890 to 1900. Needless to say it entirely bears 
out the general tendency shown by the figures issued 
by our own Board of Trade. According to the Ameri- 
can expert ‘‘the American tonnage under register in 
our foreign trade amounted to 946,695 tons in 1890.” 
But a large part of this was built in foreign countries, 
principally in England. Since then only about 200,000 
tons of shipping have been built in the United States, 
while foreign vessels of about 130,000 tons have been 
granted American registry. Ships, however, inevitably _ 
suffer a large annual loss and wastage. In fact, the 
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shrinkage during the last decade is supposedtohave been 
‘more than twice as much as the total new registered 
tonnage built in the United States.” The net result, 
according to these statistics, is that the tonnage regis- 
tered as American in the foreign trade had fallen from 
946,695 tons in 1890 to 826,624 tons in 1900, To sum 
up the view of this official expert in his own words, the 
statisties indicate ‘‘ how hopeless under present condi- 
tions are the prospects of the shipyards of the United 
States maintaining even their present tonnage in the 
foreign carrying trade, to say nothing of providing the 
additional tonnage made necessary by the growth in 
volume offoreigncommerce,” The same writer shows that 
the only branch of the shipping industry which is not 
declining is coasting trade by river, canal, and lake. 
And even that is altogether fictitious, for vessels not 
built in the United States are prohibited from taking 
part in domestic traffic, a barbarous regulation worthy 
of a medizval legislator, and indicative of the hopeless 
state to which the shipping industry of the United 
States has been reduced by teasing custom-houses 
and medizval regulations. 





FINLAND AND RUSSIA. 


OW many summertourists from England, tempted 
by salmon and trout, or by the calm beauties 
of wood and water, will seek this year the land of a 
thousand lakes and of the midnight sun? From Hull 
to Helsingfors, vid Copenhagen, is only a four days’ 
trip, and a first-class return fare will not strain the 
resources of a moderate purse. Even those who look 
merely at the outside of a country must be struck by 
many outward and visible signs of human energy. 
It is true that of the whole area of Finland 
only one-twelfth is cultivated, the rest being occupied 
by lakes, forests, moors, and wastes. The population 
of the whole area is only 2} millions; and the climate 
is almost prohibitively cold in winter. Yet the com- 
munications are excellent. You can travel almost all 
over the country in steamboats; and the rail- 
way system has been developed so_ rapidly 
that the Finns, in proportion to population, are 
as well provided with railways as the French. From 
the twelfth century until the beginning of the nineteenth 
Finland was under Swedish influence, and there is 
still a large Swedish (and Swedish-speaking) element 
in the population. The Laps have retired northwards ; 
and the Slavonic Russians are said to number only 
about 5,000, including garrisons. But at the present 
time we imagine that Russians, soldiers and police, 
are more numerous than that—though a large number 
must also be employed by the tumults and riots now 
occurring in the southern provinces. The Finns, how- 
ever (who are closely allied in race and language to the 
Turks and Magyars), form the great majority of the 
population. They are Protestant Lutheran, only an 
insignificant fraction belonging to the Russian Church. 
A Finnish law was not considered to be operative until 
it had been read from all the Lutheran pulpits ! 
It was in 1809 that the Swedish was exchanged for 
the Russian suzerainty; and for ninety years the 


Finns continued to enjoy the privileges of internal 
autonomy with exemption from the military service and 
oppressive taxation of a despotic empire. The Finnish 
Constitution has been described by Mr. Musgrave in a 
well-informed article recently contributed by him to the 
Manchester Guardian : 


“ The Czars as Grand Dukes liave sliown only benevoleiit 
interest in the Duchy, which has béen virtually ruled by 
an elective assembly. The Diet consists of two Houses, the 
Riddarhuset, composed of 120 nobles enjoying hereditary 
rights, and the Standerhuset, which comprises the elected 
representatives of the Church, the commercial and profes- 
sional classes, and the proletariat. In the latter the seats 
are proportionately distributed— 36 to the clergy, 58 for 
burgesses, and 60 to the peasants. By the Finnish Consti- 
tution no law is valid unless it has been passed by the Diet 
and approved by the Senate, an advisory body of twenty 
members. These are selected by the Grand Duke, who as 
President is represented by the Governor-General, consti- 
tutionally the only Russian official in the country except the 
Secretary of State.” 


This is not an ideal Constitution. Nevertheless, it was 
comparatively satisfactory in its working so long as the 
Czar and his ‘‘ civilian soldiers of the Empire” let it 
alone. Finland has been the most prosperous and pro- 


gressive province of Russia; the taxation has been 


light ; there has been a large foreign trade; every en- 
couragement is given to the liberal arts; and the 
community as a whole is one of the best educated in 
the world. Higher education is within reach of 
all. Women may enjoy all the privileges of an 
academic career. Colleges have been established 
for agricultural and commercial education, and a popu- 
lation of rather more than two millions furnishes 2,000 
undergraduates. Yet art and civilisation are combined 
with simplicity and economy. Plain living and high 
thinking are compatible in this marvellous land, where 
freedom has so long flourished under the egis of an 
alien and benevolent despotism. 

But with the appointment of Governor Bobrikoff a 
year or two ago the whole scene has been changed. 
The Imperial manifesto of 1899 marked the beginning 
of a new policy—the policy of Russifying Finland. The 
Constitution has been broken and the Diet  sus- 
pended. The public record office has been raided, and 
the charter of Finnish liberty removed to St. Peters- 
burg. The Post Office has been taken over by 
Russian officials, and the country flooded by Russian 
police. Throughout the civil service Finns are being 
dismissed and replaced by Russians. Public business 
is almost at a standstill. Many Finns are emigrating 
in despair, preferring the freedom of the New to the 
tyranny of the Old World. The Press has been gagged ; 
commerce is to be destroyed by the application of the 
barbarous Russian tariff to Finland, and the wretched 
Finns are now to learn through conscription the meaning 
of suzerainty. From Finland we hear even less trust- 
worthy news than from Cape Colony ; for martial law 
and the censorship are more easily worked by Russians 
than by Englishmen. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
may smile at the overthrow of Finland as they smiled at 
the overthrow of Greece. But there are many English- 
men who regard with mingled horror and shame that 
hateful knife of Imperialism which, having cut with cold 
brutality the throats of two small Republics, is now 
being plunged into the heart of the only free and pros- 
perous community in Russia. These mischiefs may be 
irreparable and uncompensated, but they cannot pass 
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. unpunished ; and the Nemesis which waits upon presump- 
tuous violence will not fail to visit the Bobrikoffs as well 
asthe Milners. It is possible for an army to suspend a 
Constitution and to destroy for a time liberty of speech 
and action. But the mind is unconquerable ; nationality 
is inextinguishable, and the holy flame of freedom, 
though for a time it burn unseen, will blaze forth into 
a conflagration to shrivel tyranny and burn up the 
weed that grows so fast even upon democratic soil. 





WILL AUSTRALIA COME IN? 


HOSE who imagine that some big steps towards 
Imperial Federation will issue from the Colonial 
Conference are doomed to very obvious disappointment. 
For the real determinant is not the will of Mr. Chamber- 
lain or of New Zealand’s mutton merchant, but the 
pocket of Australia. And to understand this argument 
one must have regard not to the post-prandial eloquence 
of Mr. Barton, but to the actual condition of affairs and 
feelings in the great Commonwealth which he repre- 
sents. Among a section of the Radical Press of 
Australia a fear is voiced lest Mr. Barton may be per- 
suaded or cajoled into committing the Australian nation 
to measures reversing the consistent movement towards 
independence which has marked the history of our Aus- 
tralian colonies during halfacentury. This fear we hold 
to be quite groundless, for recent events in Australia 
“have served to give plain instructions to the Federal 
Premier. Over here we are invited to believe that 
a blaze of passionate Jingoism in the colonies can be 
converted into a steady flame of Imperial sentiment 
which will induce our colonists to make pecuniary 
sacrifices for the sake of the Empire. 

In Australia itself no such delusion is entertained. 
The loyal attachment of Australia to the Mother 
Country is doubtless genuine enough, but it will stand 
no strain upon the purse-strings. The Hopetoun inci- 
dent, which occurred before the war was ended, is not 
without significance. A Federal Government which 
openly refuses an allowance to the Governor-General of a 
few thousands a year for out-of-pocket expenses, in the 
performance of his official duties, is not likely to regard 
with much favour the large designs which our enthusi- 
astic Imperialists are entertaining for an Imperial 
Zollverein and an Imperially supported Army and Navy. 
This withdrawal of allowances, which has led to the 
resignation of Lord Hopetoun, must not, however, be 
misinterpreted as a mere act of meanness or parsimony. 
Mr. Barton and Sir George Turner, who are personally 
responsible for the action, and the crisis it evoked, were 
guided by broad considerations of policy. 

Australia has no desire to stamp the supremacy ot 
‘*the Imperial factor” with the expensive grandeur of 
a Court. ‘‘It is evident,” we quote the Jingo Argus, 
“that the desire of the community is that the 
Governor-General and the State Governor should not 
be asked to discharge the function which is vaguely 
alluded to as ‘leading society.’ If there ever was an 
idea of creating a Viceregal Court here it is now 
abandoned as a dream, we presume, by its warmest 
advocates.” 


As for an Imperial Zollverein, Mr. Barton is per- 
fectly aware that to tamper with the Federal Tariff in 
the direction of Free Trade or preferential duties within 
the Empire would wreck a Commonwealth which is yet 
far from securely founded. Neither now nor in the 
future can such a step be taken, for the simple reason 
that it would involve a large reduction of Customs 
revenue which must be compensated by direct taxation 
of a sort that no colonial financier could countenance. 

The notion that Australia’s loyalty will stand 
the strain of any serious contribution towards 
Imperial, as distinct from Australian, defence is 
equally chimerical. The Federal Parliament in its 
recent debate upon the Estimates made this clear. 
No single member ventured to support the suggestion 
in General Hutton’s report that Australia should under- 
take the defence of her interests outside Australia, and 
Mr. Higgins called attention to the illegality of any 
such proceeding, in view of the Federal Constitution, 
which only gives power to organise a force ‘to 
protect every State against invasion.” There was com- 
plete unanimity in favour of the maintenance of volun- 
teer rifle corps as against the professional army. Not 
merely was the recent rise in military expenditure 
subjected to severe criticism from all sides of the House, 
but the Defence Minister, Sir John Forrest, was driven 
by the Opposition to volunteer a substantial reduc- 
tion of the Estimate. The most blatant members 
of the Jingo Press are as insistent as the Sydney 
Bulletin itself in their repudiation of the notion of 
Australia contributing to Imperial defence. The Argus, 
for example, discussing the proposal of the Navy 
League that a contribution of some £2,000,000 per 
annum should be made by Australia to the Imperial 
Navy writes: ‘‘This demand also needs to be dis- 
countenanced. In our present stage it would be 
disastrous for the Empire to expect financial contribu- 
tions from the colonies. New countries, such as ours, 
have nothing to spare for military and naval expendi- 
ture outside their bounds.” 


There are, indeed, many signs of the rapid evapora- 
tion of the artfully fabricated bellicosity from which young 
Australiahas been suffering. The war fever has never had 
the vogue attributed to it by a mendacious Press. The 
powerful Labour and Socialist organisations, though 
divided there as here, went as a whole against the war, 
and peace resolutions were usually carried at their 
meetings. Although the daily Press, receiving all their 
information from a single cable agency, went with one 
accord for war, large masses of the people were kept 
thoroughly informed of the origin and methods of the 
war by the powerful Bulletin and a few other weekly 
labour and religious papers. There, again, as here, 
a small intellectual minority among the well-to-do pro- 
fessional classes stood manfuliy against the organised 
hooliganism which endeavoured to suppress freedom cf 
speech. 


The enthusiasm which Mr. Chamberlain plans to 
exploit for Imperial Federation is too volatile; the 
Jingoism in Australia, as here, has reached the crapu- 
lous stage, which is near to repentance. The colonies 
have not paid anything for war; it is hardly to be 
expected they should pay large sums for Imperial 
armaments in time of peace. 


Mr. Chamberlain has only one real chance, and 
now is not the moment to play it. 


That chance 
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consists in setting to work the elements of a Colonial 
Imperialism, bribing Australia to come into closer 
union by tempting her to embark upon an Imperialist 
career on her own account. What I mean is best ex- 
plained by the following passage from Mr. Colquhoun’s 
recent remarkable work, The Mastery of the Pacific* : 


“One of the chief features of Australian development is 
that before her own territory is peopled, she has begun not 
merely to shut out the coloured man and restrict immigra- 
tion, but also to desire influence over contiguous islands. It 
has been shown that New Guinea was partially acquired 
only at the solicitation of all the colonies, while New 
Zealand has made frequent representations about Fiji, the 
New Hebrides and other groups which she considers should 
be brought under her wing. . . . The administration of the 
French colonies in the Pacific has always been a serious 
scandal, and the existence of such in the vicinity of highly 
organised and ambitious States is like an open sore in a 
healthy body. The islands are capable of development, no 
doubt, but it is not so much that, nor the exploitation of the 
native that is the object, but the removal from these seas 
of methods of government, policy, and administration which 
are contrary to the most cherished traditions of the British 
colonies, and make the islands an Alsatia and a dumping 
ground for ne’er-do-wells from Europe. . . . . New Guinea 
is of strategic value, and while Australia does not at present 
object to the presence there of Germany .... she would 
essary oy J resent any extensive development of German 
power in the Pacific, such as the creation of a large naval 
station or the acquisition of any of the Dutch East Indies, Any 
such action would at once rouse Australasia toa man. The 
Australian Monroe doctrine has not yet been officially pro- 
mulgated or incorporated in the national policy, but its 
spirit is breathed by all Australians. The day, therefore, 
may not be distant when Britain may have to decide between 
her colonies and some of the European Powers—in par- 
ticular her ally Germany.” 


If Mr. Chamberlain and his friends can thoroughly 
corrupt or break the democracy of the Australian 
Commonwealth and establish there a little plutocracy 
of financiers and self-seeking politicians running an 
Imperialism in the Pacific—the beatific vision of the 
lion and her cubs hunting together!—he may yet 
succeed in federating the Empire—on a basis of force 
and for the sake of rapine. 

But even then it may occur to Mr. Chamberlain 
that Australia, carefully calculating her own interests, 
would probably prefer an independent career of piracy 
to a continued entanglement in the banalities of a dis- 
tinctively British Imperialism. 





LORD MILNER’S LETTER. 


By J. A. CAMERON, late Special Correspondent in 
South Africa. 


N his letter approving of the suspension in Cape 
Colony, Lord Milner says : 


‘*It is impossible for me to forget what happened two 
years ago, when heated Parliamentary debates and a violent 
agitation throughout the country, following immediately 
upon the oo | apy of the first rebellion, were in their 
turn followed by a second rebellion, more widespread, more 
protracted, and more ruinous than the former one.” 


Lord Milner should know better than to insinuate that 
the second rebellion was brought about by debates, 





* Colquhoun’s 7he Mystery of the Pacific, p. 193. 


however heated, in the Cape Parliament, and it is 
mischievous for a man in his position to bring forward 
such an argument to aid in the suppression of the 
parliamentary institutions of Cape Colony. 

It is true that Kritzinger and Herzog invaded 
Cape Colony shortly after the Worcester Conference 
in December, 1900, but the invasion was an execu- 
tion planned long previously for carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country—an inevitable military measure ; 
and as an effort to gain recruits the invasion was a 
dismal failure, the result showing that the Cape Dutch 
were not prepared to rebel, in spite of the ‘‘ heated 
debates,” &c. There was sporadic recruiting, princi- 
pally of youths of an adventurous turn of mind, but no 
movement on the part of the general population or, 
indeed, of any noteworthy section of it. During the 
whole course of the second rebellion the Cape com- 
mandoes never at any time totalled two thousand, ot 
whom less than three-fourths were rebels (the peace 
surrenders in Cape Colony total about fourteen hundred, 
the rebels being in the same proportion), but of this 
fifteen hundred, Jess than half joined in the eight 
months immediately following the invasion and the 
** causes” adduced by Lord Milner—an absurdly small 
percentage of the sixty or seventy thousand Cape 
Dutch capable of bearing arms. With Lotter’s com- 
mando smashed up and Kritzinger driven over the 
border in September, 1901, the rebellion seemed finally 
crushed, but meanwhile a strange recrudescence was 
going on in the west which certainly had nothing to 
do with parliamentary agitations. At the end of 1901 
Maritz, who had entered the western districts a few 
months previously with a following of seven men, 
was able to penetrate to within sight of Cape- 
town with ezeht hundred. When I went through the 
western districts with De Lisle’s column in January 
and February, 1901, the young Dutchmen were on 
their farms, though Herzog’s commando had occupied 
Calvinia for over a month. Zwo had joined from 
Clanwilliam and about a score from Calvinia. In 
December of the same year, fen months later, when I 
again trekked over portions of those districts, the 
young men had vanished. One hundred and thirty- 
seven had joined from Clanwilliam district, besides 
over /wo hundred Calvinians. The fact was that 
a certain enactment concerning horses had so far 
convinced them of the ‘‘ far-reaching effects” of mar- 
tial law that they preferred to end the suspense by rebel- 
ling rather than go tamely and inevitably (so it seemed) 
to gaol or ruin—or both. Suspense has made as many 
rebels in Cape Colony as disloyalty since martial law 
came into force. Bond intrigues had nothing to do 
with the Horse Rebellion in the West. At least three- 
fourths of the rebels who have surrendered in 
Cape Colony under the Peace Settlement must have 
joined more than a year after the ‘‘ heated debates,” 
&c., alluded to by Lord Milner. The minority constitute 
a paltry tribute to the allurements of commando life. 
Australia is certainly one of the most loyal portions of 
the Empire, but I affirm, as an Australian, that if a few 
hundred armed men, proclaiming a republic, could hold 
any portion of the interior for a few months, and 
dazzle the youth of the country with one or two 
raids half as_ brilliant as those of Kritzinger 
and Smuts, they would attract more recruits 
than the Cape commandoes gained, not from 
republican or disloyal principles of any kind, but from 
sheer animal spirits and love of adventure. The fact 
that so few Dutch did rebel was to the onlooker an 
ever-deepening phenomenon. Their neutrality was 
possible only to a people strangely patient and law- 
abiding. It brought them the execrations of the 
British and the contempt of the Boers—and will never 
be repeated. 

As Lord Milner ascribes the second rebellion to par- 
liamentary agitation it will be instructive to quote some 
facts as to the rebellion in the electorate of Mr. Theron, 
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chairman of the Afrikander Bond, the party mainly 
responsible for the debates and agitations cited by Lord 
Milner. In Britstown district, Mr. Theron’s electorate, 
although the commandoes were constantly within 
reach, only six men joined the rebels from first to last, a 
result largely due, as I had from the lips of one of the 


British commandants, to Mr. Theron’s personal 
influence. 
After all, does Lord Milner understand South 


Africa from a broad Imperial point of view? It is a 
country of rampant prejudices ; of many ‘‘ motes” but 
no ‘* beams.” Provided he be content with one set of 
advisers a man may spend a lifetime in the country 
without receiving much light concerning the ‘‘ other” 
party. Perhaps after all Lord Milner zs an ordinary 
mortal. At any rate his diagnosis of the causes of the 
second rebellion is not reassuring from one who has 
rather unctuously advised that the destinies of Cape 
Colony had better be placed more directly in his 
keeping. 





A CARNARVONSHIRE SPA. 


O many charming places in our island look to the 
enterprise and locomotive facilities of the new cen- 
tury for the foundations of their good fortune that I feel 
almost shy about mentioning a mere little village in the 
Conway Valley as one spot among others which may, and 
ought to, become moderately famous ere A.D. 1950. ‘The 
village is Trefriw. Considering that it is in Wales, it might 
be handicapped by a far worse name. The great 
Llewellyn thought it good enough for a royal residence, 
whether for its convenience in commanding the Conway 
Valley, or because of its mineral spring, history does not 
deign to tell us. The one really important detail of his 
sojourn here bears upon the mildewed Id church (between 
four and five hundred feet higher than Trefriw), which he 
was in the habit of attending until his and his wife’s legs 
could endure the exertion no longer. This church may 
still be seen in an excellent state of repair. It is dedicated 
to St. Rhwychwyn, and for the mere form’s sake creates 
a hamlet known as Llanrhwychwyn. After that the Saxon 
will find Trefriw’s name as glib to his tongue as London’s 
own. 


Set well above the muddy but shining stream of the 
Conway, on the left bank, little Trefriw exults in the morn- 
ing sun. A purifying draught from the sea keeps it fresh 
even on the hottest days. The bold hillside on which, and 
at the base of which, it is built, atones for its fault in bereay- 
ing it so absolutely of sunset effects by its graceful garniture 
of pine trees and pocket cliffs, amid which the daring road 
to Llewellyn’s old church ascends abruptly. There are 
seats at stages for the weary. Already, too, in wise anti- 
cipation of the taste of the twentieth century, fair little 
modern villas of red brick, with suitable gables and radiant 
flower gardens, are studded among the pines. Your neigh- 
bour skywards gathers posies on a level or thereabouts with 
your kitchen chimney. Higher still, where the hill breaks 
towards the pleasant breezy uplands in which the lakes Cra- 
fnant and Geirionydd gaze with their long blue eyes at the 
blue heavens, the rocks are golden with gorse. Here the 


Trefriw bees boom their contentment during the sunny noon, 


returning to the village hives only when they must. A few 
miles farther to the west the well-spread bulk of the 
Carnedds vies with Snowdon itself in elevation. Right on 


to mid May of an average year they keep their snow spots, 
and any sudden fall of temperature in that capricious month, 
with wild rain squalls from the north, disturbing Crafnant 
frantically, will on the morrow yield Alpine prospects from 
Penllithrig’s stony spur. 


This is one of Trefriw’s radiant merits. Though you eat 
your dinner in your cottage lodging here (with admirable 
leeks managed with the Welshwoman’s inherited skill), pretty 
much on sea level, in an hour you may be serenely isolated 
from the world in a mountain hollow some fifteen hundred 
feet above the Conway. You have only to follow that 
agitated little stream the Crafnant to its mile-long reser- 
voir, the lake, and you will find your dreams of robust natural 
tranquillity realised. Not here, as elsewhere in the like 
scenes, are you confronted by a blatant hotel of three or four 
stories, with waiters and a dazzle of wineglasses among 
the white tents of the dinner napkins. One ancient 
farmstead controls the lake and the mountain glen. Two or 
three equally ancient sycamores cunningly screen the house 
from the blasts which in winter take it in front and flanx. 
This is all the concession which Crafnant at present makes 
to the merciless demands of the tourist and his stomach. 
The olive and russet hill slopes, and the shapely blue-tinted 
screes which bind the lake, do not yet echo to dinner gongs 
and puerulous bed-chamber bells. But of course the thin 
end of the transforming wedge is here. Rustic and rough 
though this farmstead is, its avaricious dame provides fresh 
eggs, bread and butter, and even jam for all comers, and the 
more ninepenny teas required of her the better she is 
pleased. Nor is this all. Under stress of storms or earnest 
persuasion, she will make up a bed for the stranger, whether 
he be an angler intent upon the early fly or a mere lost 
pedestrian. By-and-bye, of course, the wedge will bite 
deeper, and Crafnant will become ordinary. 


An even more agreeable lake to my mind is that of 
Geirionydd. It lies a little deeper in the bosom of the 
dun and olive hills, and lacks even one cottage to its stony 
shores. ‘The gorse mirrors itself in the still water from the 
banks on both sides. Tradition consecrates this lonely 
lake, and though commonly accounted a liar, here as else- 
where, has in the lofty old cross of slate slabs and rocks at 
the north end of the pool some sort of a witness to credi- 
Lility here. This is the tomb, in short, of the bard Taliesin. 
No matter for the moment if he has at least one tomb in 
another part of Wales. It is an eminently congenial spot 
for a poet, alive or dead, and much reverenced by the !ocal 
Welsh. Every August youthful aspirants for modern bardic 
honours meet here and try their voices. ‘Taliesin’s bones, 
if they lie under the mossy mound capped by the cross, 
ought to move with responsive fervour on these anniver- 
saries. Many are the initials chiselled in the stones of the 
cross. Their dates do not testify to the age of the monu- 
ment, but what of that ? I confess to delight in finding 
three boys, with their arms braced about the stones, 
singing one spring morning as furiously as the larks above 
them. ‘They were blithe, bright little fellows, and believed 
in the legend. Indeed, the oldest of them climbed high on 
the cross to put his finger on some letters to show that his 
faith, like his voice, was an ancestral treasure. “ That,” he 
said, “is my granfer’s name !” 


From this lake it is an easy stroll to the old, old 
church of St. Rhwychwyn, of whom as an individual it must 
suffice to say, on the authority of others, that he lived in the 
seventh century, and was one of twelve sons, all earnest in 
the service of the Church. The surroundings here can 
differ but little now from what they were when he founded 
his hermitage. Part of the walls of the humble building 
may even date from his time, like the general outline itself. 
Twelve good paces measures its length. ‘The churchyard is 
roomy for so small a church, and has good store of slate 
tombstones, the majority little larger than a conventional 
roofing slate, though others are formed into the coffin shape 
to which the Welsh in all parts of the Principality have no 
esthetic objection. The interior is as rude as the exterior, 


with rugged pavement, a medizval odour, and nothing of 
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plain interest save a pulpit dated 1691. The well-grown 
yews which do their best to hide the poor little edifice are 
still full of vitality, able and willing to spare many a twig 
for the newly-made grave, reft and placed there by the de- 
parting mourners. The inscriptions on the tomb-stones 
claim attention. One is predisposed to imagine that this 
scattered parish in the cup of the hills must be eminently 
healthy. But this also is a familiar delusion. As usual in 
these mountain nooks, it is only the very few who attain a 
remarkable age. The strong air kills off the weaklings ; 
many are the children and young men and maids registered 
on the slates. One lone ancient of ninety-six, commemo- 
rated among the others, must have latterly felt himself a 
patriarch indeed; nor does he alone suffice to prove the 
general salubrity of the gusty plateau on which he lived. 


Llewellyn apart, Llanrhwychwyn’s quiet history has 
found no historian. Yet there are existing records of it, not 
cevoid of charm even to the emphatic Jayman. One 
egregious item of the past shows us herein two earnest and 
remorseful local worthies paying the parish authorities on a 
bastardy order for the same child. It is difficult in this 
matter to decide whether more to admire the administrative 
skill of these Conway Valley guardians of the poor, or to 
deplore the laxity of morals which the success of such an 
enterprise indicates. In these days Llanrhwychwyn’s vener- 
able font has but little work to do. 


The riverine meadows beneath little Trefriw, bowered 
amid its trees, are agreeable patches of emerald green for 
the eye tired of bare mountains to rest upon. It happens 
at times that they disappear. Then, in a full, gorgeous flood, 
Conway sweeps majestically indeed towards Beaumaris Bay, 
some ten miles to the north. In “ The Faerie Queen” one 
reads how in Elizabeth’s time: 


** Conway, which out of his streame doth send 
Plenty of pearles to deck his dames withal.” 


The river does not now maintain its reputation in this 
particular. But its mud is as precious as ever it was, and 
the kine that speckle these fat lands between Trefriw and 
Llanrwst munch the herbage with complete indifference to 
the fact that often where they stand for ten minutes on end 
they stick fast for an hour. Yet there is no telling how 
soon our capitalists may invite us to subscribe to a Conway 
Valley Pearl Fishery Corporation. The lord of that dainty 
castle of Gwydir, so sombrely swathed in dark shrubs, a 
mere mile or two south of Trefriw, presented Charles the 
Second’s queen with one of these pearls, found worthy, too, 
of adorning the royal crown. Such a detail is of itself alone 
warrant enough for a prospectus, or might have been ere 
latter-day Parliamentary interference with the privileges of 
company promoters. 


Gwydir and Llanrwst are outlying appendages to Tre- 
friw, with plenty of human, and some scandalous, interest 
attached to them. The Wynns of Gwydir, like other fami- 
lies, begat black sheep in their day, as well as public-spirited 
servants of the State. One may see that from their monu- 
ments in the Gwydir chapel of Llanrwst Church. The first 
baronet appears, as it were odds on his appearing, in the 
reign of James the First. He did not exactly dignify his 
dignity, if one may draw inferences from the legend which 
places his soul at the bottom of the well-known Swallow 
Falls by Bettws-y-Coed, where it is still in process of being 
“punished, purged, spouted upon, and purified from 
the foul deeds done in his lifetime.” 


Trefriw itself seems to have remained spotless and 
simple ever since the time of Llewellyn. Certain of our great- 
grandfathers were in the habit of travelling to it for its pure 
air and nasty waters ; but it was too sequestered, too remote 
from all the trunk roads, to have had anything like a vogue 
in the coaching times. Its day is, however, assuredly ccm- 
ing, and it may build as many bijou little red villas as it 
pieases now, in supreme confidence that by-and-bye the de- 
mand for them will exceed the supply. In the meantime, if you 
are accommodated in one of its rose-decked cottages of an 


older type, do not be surprised if you learn that the girl who 
brings you those savoury leeks to your dinner table is a 
graduate of a university. She is as modest and attentive as 
she is accomplished. Thus the old order changes, even in 
the most drowsy nooks of Wales. 

C. EF. 





THE EMPIRE BUILDER. 


E possess a breed ot men in whom we feel a 

pride so loyal, so strong, and so frank that 

were I to give further expression to it here I should 

justly be accused of insisting upon a hackneyed theme. 

They are the Empire Builders, the efficient men, the 

agents whom we cannot but feel—however reluctantly 

we admit it—to be less strictly bound by the common 
laws of life than are we lesser ones. 

But there is something about these men not 
hackneyed as a theme: their youth. By what process 
is the great mind developed? In what school is it 
trained? What accident of fortune, how met, or how 
surmounted, or how used, produces at last the Man 
who Can? In ¢hat inquiry there is food for very deep 
reflection. It is here that the masters, whose general 
motives are so open and so plain, touch upon mystery. 
That secret power of nourishment and evolution which 
is at the base of all organic life has in its own silent 
way built up the boyhood and the adolescence which 
we only know in their maturity. 

I will not pretend to a full knowledge of that 
strange education of the mind which has produced so 
many similar men for the advancement of our dominions ; 
but | can point to one example which, only in the last 
few days, came straight across my vision—an accident, 
an illumination, a revealing flash of how our time breeds 
the Great Type. I was acquainted for some hours 
with the actions ot a youth of whose very name I am 
ignorant, but whose face I am very certain will reappear 
twenty years hence in a setting of glory, recognised as 
yet one other of those superb spirits who will do all for 
England. 

I was walking down the Strand when I saw in an 
empty shop window about twenty-five kitchen or 
wooden chairs, arranged in tiers one above the other 
upon a sloping platform, and lettered from Ato Y. In 
the window was a large notice, very clearly printed, 
and it was to this effect : 


“Why pay fancy prices which must inevitably fall 
before the Coronation? Seats in this window, 
commanding a full view of the procession, 5/-.” 


At a little desk in the gangway by which the chairs 
were approached sat a dark, pale child—I can call him 
by no other name, so frail and young did he seem—and 
the delicacy of his complexion led me to wonder perhaps 
whether he was not one of those whom the climate of 
England strikes with consumption, and who, in the 
mysterious providence of our race, wander abroad in 
search of health and find a Realm. His alertness, how- 


. ever, and the brilliance of his eye ; his winning, almost 


obsequious address, and the large sweep of his gestures 
betrayed an energy that no physical weakness could 
conquer. He invited me to enter, and begged me to 
purchase a seat. I had no need of one, for I had made 
arrangements to spend Coronation Day and the next at 
a small hotel in the extreme north of Sutherlandshire, 
but I was arrested by the evident mental power of my 
new acquaintance, and | wasted five shillings in buying 
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the chair marked D. It was with some difficulty that I 
could purchase it, so eager was he that I should have 
the best place: ‘‘ Seeing,” said he, ‘‘ that they are all 
one price, and that you may as well benefit by being an 
early bird.” I noted the strict rectitude, which, for 
all that men ignorant of modern commerce may say, is 
at the basis of commercial success. 

Something so attracted me in the whole business 
that I was weak enough to take a chair in a tea-shop 
opposite and watch all day the success of the Child of 
Fate. In less than an hour twenty different people, 
mainly gentlefolk, had come in and bought places at 
the sensible price at which he offered them. But, what 
was more astonishing, in the second hour another 
twenty came and appeared to purchase ; in the third 
(which was the busiest time of the day) some forty, 
first and last, must have done business with the 
Favourite of Fortune. I pondered upon these things 
very deeply, and went home. 

Next morning, the attraction which the place had 
for me drew me as with a magnet, and I went, some- 
what stealthily, I fear, to the same tea-shop and 
noticed with the greatest astonishment that the chairs 
were now not lettered, but numbered, and that the boy 
was sitting at his little desk witha series of white cards 
bearing the figures from 1 to 25. It was very early— 
not ten o’clock—but the child was as spruce and neat 
as he had been in the afternoon of the day before. He 
bore already that mark of energy combined with neat- 
ness which is the stamp of success. 

I crossed the road and entered. He recognised 
me at once (their memory for faces is notorious), and 
said : 

‘* Your D corresponds to the number 4.” 

I thanked him very much, and asked him why he 
had changed his system of notation. He told me it 
was because several people had explained to him that 
they remembered figures more easily than letters. We 
then talked to each other, agreeing upon the maxims 
of simplicity and directness which are at the root of all 
mercantile stability. He told me he required cash from 
all who bought his chairs; that there was no agree- 
ment, no insurance, no ‘‘ frills,” as he rather wittingly 
called them. 

‘It is as simple,” he said, ‘‘as buying a pound of 
tea. I am satisfied, and they are satisfied. As for the 
risk, it is covered by the low price, and if you ask me 
how I can let them at so low a price, I will tell you. 
It is because I have found exactly what was needed 
and have added nothing more. Moreover, I did not 
buy the chairs, but hired them.” 

I went back to my tea-shop with bent head, mur- 
muring to myself those great lines: 

‘* We founded many a mighty State, 
Pray God that we may never fail 
From craven fears of being great.” 
(or words to that effect). 

That day no less than 153 people did business with 
the youth. 

Next day (it was the Tuesday when we heard that the 
Coronation was postponed) I went again early to my 
tea-shop. There was as yet no knowledge of the 
calamity in London. I thought that my friend had 
noticed me; at any rate, a new and somewhat anxious 
look was apparent in his face. With a firm and decided 
step I crossed the road and entered. He told me that 
my seat had been especially asked for and that a higher 
price had been offered ; but a bargain, he said, was a 
bargain, and so we fell to chatting. When I mentioned, 
among other subjects, the very great success of his 
enterprise, he gave a slight start, which did honour 
to his heart ; but he was of too stern a mould to give 
way. He was of the temper of the Pioneers. I assured 
him at once that it was very far from my intention to 
reproach him for the talents which he had used with so 
much ability and energy. I pointed out to him that 
even if I desired to injure him, which I did not, it would 


be impossible for me, or for anyone, to trace more 
than half a dozen at the most of his numerous clients. 
It is frequently the case that men of small business 
capacity will perceive some important element in a 
commercial problem which escapes the eye of Genius. 
I could see that this simple observation of mine had 
relieved him almost to tears. Before he could thank 
me, a newsboy appeared with a very large placard 
upon which was written, 


‘CORONATION POSTPONED.” 


In a moment his mind had grasped the whole 
meaning of those words ; but he went out with a steady 
step, and paid the sixpence which the newsboy de- 
manded. Even in that little action, the uncomplaining 
forfeiture of the comparatively large sum which neces- 
sity demanded, one could detect the financial grip 
which is the true arbiter of the fates of nations. He 
needed the paper ; he did not haggle about the price. 
He first mastered the exact words of the announce- 
ment, and then, looking up at me with a face of ashy 
paleness, said: ‘‘ It is not only postponed, but all this 
preparation is thrown away.” I have said that I have 
no commercial power ; I admit that I was puzzled. 

“Surely,” said I, ‘‘this is exactly what you 
needed ?” 

He shook his head, still restraining, by a powerful 
effort, the natural expression of his grief, and showed 
me, for all his answer, a railway ticket to Boulogne 
which he had purchased and which was available for 
the night boat on the eve of the Coronation. I then 
understood what he meant when he said that all these 
preparations had been thrown away. 

I do not know whether I did right or wrong—I 
felt myself to be nothing more than a blind instrument 
in the hands of that superior power which governs the 
destinies of the island race. 

‘* How much did the ticket cost ?” said I. 

‘* Thirty shillings,” said he. 

I pulled out a sovereign and a half-sovereign from 
my pocket and said: 

‘* Here is the money. I have leisure, and I would 
as soon go to Boulogne as to Sutherlandshire for this 
great time.” 

He did not thank me effusively, as might one of 
the more excitable and less efficient races; but he 
grasped my hand and blessed me silently. I then left 
him. ra 

In the steamer to Boulogne, as I was musing over 
this strange adventure, a sturdy Anglo-Saxon man, a 
true son of Drake or Raleigh, came up and asked me 
for my ticket. As I gave it him my eye fell idly upon 
the price of the ticket. It was twenty-five shillings-—-— 
but I had saved a directing and creative mind for one 
of our colonies. 


CALIBAN. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By Municeps. 


Omnibus Fares. 
.WE commented last week upon a note in the Morning 
Leader on the omnibus question. The writer of that 
note now asserts that 
“Nothing vanishes but your inference. The Act quoted 
says the fares shali be ‘ painted’ *‘on’ the ’bus, not printed 
and temporarily attached to the ’bus. The Act intended 


that the fares, once fixed, should be not alterable at a 
moment’s notice. It meant to prevent the very thing the 


proprietors have done—and for some time done with 
impunity,” 
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We can only reply that a perusal of the Act of 1833 
(3 and 4 Will. 1V., cap. 48) reveals nothing at all about 
fares. An earlier Act (1 and 2 Will. IV., cap. 19) does 
give minute instructions about painting up the hackney 
coach proprietor’s name, number, &c., but is quite 
silent about fares. The Act of 1832 (2 and 3 Will. 1V., 
cap. 120) also omits all reference to fares. That being 
so we are unable either to affirm or deny the statement 
of the Morning Leader's Note writer. Mr. Ritchie also, 
who, although no lawyer, holds an important legal post, 
has explained to the House of Commons his opinion 
that the ’bus-owners were within their rights. 


ILLEGAL STANDS. 


One result of the postponement of the Coronation 
will gratify everybody, and that is the disappointment 
sustained by the Cities of London and Westminster. 
Both cities had erected huge stands in places where 
stands ought not to be—one on the Mansion House 
pavement, perhaps the most congested space in the 
world, a second on the pavement outside the Law 
Courts, and a number of others in different parts of 
the public streets, e.g., between the Athenzeum and 
Travellers Clubs. The old Corporation, so far as we 
know, did not seek to make a profit out of its trespass, 
but the Westminster body, corrupted possibly by evil 
communications from the Middlesex County Council, 
actually entered the seat market and tried to obtain 
rack rents. In this it failed conspicuously, but having 
sold a considerable percentage of its seats, is now faced 
by indignant ticket owners demanding their money or 
their show. Even Westminster can hardly be so mean 
as to retain the money, so that its indolent ratepayers 
will find an unpleasant addition to their rates. That 
may not be all. Every structure of this kind on 
the pavement is a trespass and _ utterly illegal, 
and any person, indeed, might have broken. up 
the stands with impunity. If, therefore, any- 
one suffered material injury from the erection or 
continuance of these stands, he has a right of action, 
and may expect full damages from a jury. Mr. Justice 
Grantham, always a champion of public rights, has 
expressed with considerable force his disapproval of 
the Law Courts stand. To bring such an action would 
indeed be to perform a public service... Bodies like the 
Corporation and the Westminster Council who bring 
local government into disrepute, require to be taught, 
by pecuniary penalties, that honesty is the best policy. 


City Monopo.igs. 


The spring issue of the American quarterly 
Municipal Affairs has for its special subject ‘‘ City 
Monopolies.” In this are included articles on New York 
street railways, electric lighting in Chicago, and Milan 
street railways. The first article is too detailed for 
quotation, but we gather from it that tramway com- 
panies in New York, although they provide an ad- 
mirable system of transit, fail to render to the city 
treasury an adequate rental for the franchises which 
they enjoy. It further appears that their legal position 
is so strong that attempts to extract an adequate rental 
are practically useless. In the second article Dr. 
J. R. Commons contrasts the claims of private and 
municipal enterprise. ‘‘There is an apparent ad- 


vantage during thirteen years in favour of pri- 
vate operation of less than 2 per cent.” On the 
other side he discovered many advantages, In hours 


and wages of labour the difference is 20 per cent., of 
course in the workman’s favour. Rates charged by 
private companies to the municipality have fallen from 
200 dollars in 1888 to 137 and 105 in 1900, the charge 
to private consumers being equivalent to 144 dollars. 
This saving is directly due to competition by the city 
plant. Even the 2 per cent. he thinks fictitious, and 
believes that municipal working is cheaper as well as 
better. The third article describes the ingenious 


system, a compromise between municipal and private 
working, which prevails in Milan. 


“ The general rule has been to permit the company to own 
the track as well as the operating plant..... The 
objections to this are twofold. The maintenance of the 
track require continuous repair and other wok which 
requires more or less tearing up of the streets. Asa rule 
ali this work is so executed as to involve the least possible 
outlay to the companies, and yet just to satisfy public 
requirements. It is, therefore, better that all this work be 
entrusted to the municipality itself.” 


Other objections to complete private control depend 
upon the question of fares, rapidity of service, un- 
remunerative lines, and adoption of new inventions. 


“ For these reasons the municipality of Milan decided to 
own the tracks, and to lease them to a private company. 
: The city has large powers to regulate the character 
of the service, the kind and number of cars, hours of 
running, extent of lines, reduction of fares, method of 
traction, &c.” 


Net revenue is divided between the city and the 
company, and after ten years the city may take over 
the lines on paying compensation. The results are said 
to be most favourable, and, financially, amount to a 
dividend of 12 per cent. on the city’s expenditure. 


Mr. RuopeEs’s BIRTHPLACE. 


A country magistrate, whose views are entirely 
antipathetic to those of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
received the other day from the Urban Council Office, 
Bishop’s Stortford, a printed letter, inviting his sub- 
scription to a fund for a national memorial to the late 
Mr. Rhodes. The document lies before us. The chair- 
man of the committee is Lord Cowper ; and among the 
rather curious list of names of those ‘‘ interested in the 
above object” are Lord Salisbury, Lord Roberts, Lord 
Brassey, Lord Rothschild, Sir G. Faudel Phillips, Mr. J. 
Barker, Dr. Jameson, and Mr. Ludwig Neumann. The 
last name on the list is that of Herbert Sworder, Esq. 
It would be interesting to know whether the Urban 
District Council of Bishop’s Stortford has passed any 
resolution in connection with this memorial, otherwise 
it is difficult to understand why it should be circulated 
from the office of the Urban District Council ; while, if 
such a resolution has been passed, it is curious and 
rather anomalous that no reference to the action of the 
Urban District Council should have been made. We 
trust that the Constitution of Mr. Rhodes’s birthplace 
has not been suspended. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNICEPS, Speaker offices.] 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


CRETAN IDENTIFICATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I was interested to see in your review of the 
Annual of the British School at Athens new evidence of the 
truth which Thucydides revealed to the world long ago, 
that men accept what they are told without testing it. I 
beg to offer a few facts for your consideration. 

AapipuSoc cannot be derived from Adppve by any 
known laws of language. I do not know any competent 
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etymologist who accepts it. ‘The derivation is a guess, and 
no more: not supported even by the meaning, for a “ maze” 
has nothing to do with an axe. It should not be forgotten 
that we know AapPpve only from the first century after 
Christ, and Mr. Evans with his seven-leagued boots has 
jumped from that date to the classical age, and thence to the 
second millennium B.c. 

It is not true that axes are carved on all the prominent 
places in the Cnossian palaces. Most of the prominent 
places are without any signs at all. When these signs do 
occur, they are carved at various angles to the side of the 
stones, in corners, low down or high up, in out-of-the-way 
places, hardly ever in such a manner as to suggest that they 
were meant to be seen, or that they had any importance. 

Nor are the axes alone ; there are a dozen other signs 
carved with them, in various combinations, as would be the 
case if they were literary signs. On one pillar alone are 
they found without other signs in a prominent position. 
Elsewhere Mr. Evans himself has explained these as literary 
signs, including the axe. 

Some of these signs were covered with stucco; the 
new hall dubbed by Mr. Evans Hall of the Double Axes 
has the remains of stucco on the wall. 

The axe was never at any time a symbol of Zeus in any 
part of the world, so far as our information goes. 

Attributes of Greek gods were never used symbolically 
before the fourth century B.c., when Greek religion lost its 
sincerity. 

There is not a particle of evidence for a Zeus in 
Cnossos. ‘The only deity of which evidence has been found 
is a female. 

I have carefully examined the place twice, and I can 
testify that the evidence is stated incompletely, and in a 
manner which must mislead, both in the Annual and in the 
other accounts. This is no doubt unintentional, but none 
the less unfortunate, and the whole identification of Cnossos 
with the Labyrinth is childishly fantastic.—Yours, &c., 


W. H. D. Rouse. 
Perse School, Cambridge, June 28, 1902. 


DR. CROZIER’S MISTAKE, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—May I use your friendly columns for a brief 
explanation of my position towards Free Trade ? I find 
that an article written by me in a recent issue of the 
Fortnightly Review, in which I summarised the forces mak- 
ing for Protection in this country, has been understood as 
indicating my acceptance of Protection as a sound economic 
policy. My intention was quite other. I simply wished to 
point out that a natiom which committed itself to Im- 
perialism would be driven by the logic of events to an 
abandonment of Free Trade. I took this line of argument, 

fastening Protection to Imperialism, not as a lover of Pro- 
tection, but as a hater of Imperialism: I thought it possible 
that some Liberals who had been shuffling with a thing they 
called “ sane imperialism,” might come to doubt its sanity if 
they saw that its adoption must logically lead them to 
abandon their cherished fiscal policy. 

Dr. Crozier, writing in the July issue of the 
Forinighily, alludes to this article of mine as “ demonstrat- 
ing the necessity of reconsidering Free Trade at once from 
the political and from the economic side,” and later on he 
relies upon what he is good enough to call “ Hobson’s law” 
of consumption, to support his argument for Protection. 

Now, I do think that the considerations summarised in 
this law of consumption (which is in its essence a mere 
statement of the fact that England and most highly de- 
veloped industrial countries exist economically in a state of 
under-consumption, not fully utilising their factors of pro- 


duction) requires a restatement of Free Trade economics. 
The issue is too intricate for argument here, but its effect 
is to enforce a truth, which, indeed, many Free Traders will 
readily admit, that under Free Trade there can be no 
guarantee for the maintenance on any given area—to wit, 
Great Britain—of any industry or any industrial population. 
If you want, at all hazards, to keep on a particular plot of 
land a quantity of capital and labour which might elsewhere 
find more remunerative employment, you must be pre- 
pared to have recourse to Protection of a most rigorous 
kind. A narrowly territorial Nationalism still more an 
Imperialism which insists on keeping as much industry 
and as many men as possible within given political limits, 
may be driven to Protection. Such Protection economi- 
cally means this: “We prefer that a certain quantity of 
wealth shall be made more laboriously and at greater cost 
of capital upon this political area, rather than that it shall 
be produced more easily and more cheaply elsewhere.” 
‘The sentimental patriot and Imperialist may take this line, 
and may be willing to pay, as he must pay, for his senti- 
ment. I am not such a patriot. If a man prefers to make 
a little more by disposing his capital and his labour-power 
outside the limit of his country, I say, “ let him go.” 

But I would like to see it clearly recognised by all 
who think it of paramount importance that industry and 
population should be kept inside the limits of the particular 
political area which was fortunate enough to be their 
birthplace, that they must be prepared to resort to a Pro- 
tection amounting to prohibition in order to prevent a 
flow of capital and labour to foreign parts.—Yours, &c., 


J. A. Hosson. 





A WIND’S IN THE HEART O’ ME, 


’N’ it’s like fever to one arter bein’ ashore a spell.” — 
DAVY THE RIGGER. 


WIND’S in the heart o’ me, a fire’s in my heels, 
I am tired of brick and stone and heavy waggon- 
wheels, 
I am sick for the sea’s edge, the limits of the land, 
Where the wild old Atlantic is shouting on the sand. 


Oh! I'll be going, leaving the noises o’ the street, 

To where a lifting foresail foot is yanking at the 
sheet ; 

To a windy, tossing anchorage, where yawls and 
ketches ride— 


Oh! I'll be going, going, until I meet the tide, 


Until I hear the seawind and the mewing of the gulls, 

And the clucking, sucking of the sea about the rusty 
hulls 

And the tunes of the chanties from the hookers warping 
out, 


And then the heart o’ me ’Il know I’m there or there- 
about. 


For I’m aweary of the land, the heart o’ me is sick 

For windy, green, unquiet waves, the realm of Moby 
Dick 

And [’ll be going, going from the roaring of the 
wheels, 

For a wind’s in the heart o’ me, a fire’s in my heels. 


JouHN MASEFIELD. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. ROGERS’S ARISTOPHANES. 


THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES (Vol. V.). Edited, Trans- 
lated, and Explained by Benjamin Beckley Rogers. IX., 
The Frogs; X., The Ecclesiazusz. London: George Bell. 
15S, 


THE Frogs, though perhaps the worst constructed story 
of Aristophanes, has always enjoyed a kindred favour 
with the Clouds: both are evidence to the extraordinary 
intellectual quality of the Attic audience, for certainly not 
even the strong seasoning could make British Philis- 
tines stomach such academic satire as the Contest of 
Poets or the Education of Strepsiades. Its lyrics vie 
with the ethereal poetry of the Birds; its slave-fun 
(a resource which Aristophanes often deprecates and 
regularly employs) can match the opening scenes of the 
Peace or the Wasps. 


The Zcclesiazusa, though far from equal to the 
brilliant and unblushing audacity of the Lysistrata, 
derives a peculiar interest from the parody of Plato’s 
whimsies in the Republic. These plays remain the 
most perfect pamphlets against Feminism ; for, indeed, 
the Zcclesiazuse is not so much a parody as an applica- 
tion of Plato’s Communist-stud theory. Laughter had 
proved no cure for the mortal sickness of Athenian 
polity. Aristophanes’s light-cure could not penetrate 
deep enough to check the inward corroding plagues of 
Sophistry and Sycophancy. There is the bitterness of 
Swift in the gibe : ‘‘ We've got to Woman’s Suffrage, 
because that seemed the only novelty left.” 


Mr. Rogers’s edition is projected upon a great scale, 
but the foundation contains a flaw of compromise. A 
translation of a classical author must at this time of 
day look principally to the English reader ; but I doubt 
whether the English reader will have much use for a 
commentary great parts of which are full of textual 
quotation and presuppose knowledge of Greek in the 
reader. It is only just, though, to say at once, and say 
emphatically, that Mr. Rogers’s commentary is excel- 
lently well done, and embodies suggestions and 
interpretations which show him to be a fine 
scholar, clear-headed and original. But, after 
all, the dilemma remains. Either the obscenity 
of Aristophanes is such that he should be sup- 
pressed or bowdlerised, or else an apparently inno- 
cent text ought not to stand cheek by jowl with a 
commentary, naked and (like Blaydes’s great edition) 
unabashed in exposition of the obscenities. Ina note 
on Eccl. 583 the editor writes, ‘‘ At the time they (ze., 
anapewstic-dimeters to render Aristophaneans) were 
written it was supposed that in this play, as in the 


Lysistrataand the Thesmophoriasuse@ it would be necessary © 


to leave such large blanks in the translation as would 
unfit it for appearing in juxtaposition with the Greek.” 
Whether satisfaction in the success of his fig-leafing 
experiments or another cause moved him to alter 
his mind, does not appear; but it would have been 
better to copy the literal honesty of Mardrus’ 
Arabian Nights, or else to cut out the accusing text 
which initiates the scholar into jests withheld from 
the English reader. I see no justification, scientific 
or moral, for substituting a double entendre for the 
poet’s gros mot. For example, who would guess the 
directness of the original from this ? 


‘“* Be it enacted, please to listen, you, 
By us the ladies: if a youth would woo 
A maiden, he must first his duty do 
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By some old beldame ; if the youth refuse, 
Then may the beldames lawful violence use 
And drag him in, in any way they choose.” 
—Eccel, 1015. 


Mary Ann will read these lines without a blush, but 
Tom (who has been in the Sixth) will glance at the 
opposite page and snigger. Mr. Rogers argues the 
case against the admission of women to the- Attic 
Theatre admirably on page 5 of his introduction: it 
would have been better to close his book to them and do 
justice to his author. 

However, the seasoning, strong though it be, is 
not the whole dish of Aristophanes; let me hasten to 
say that in general the translation is spirited and jovial, 
often clever in giving the precise colour of the Greek. 
Here are a couple of specimens. 


The Frog Chorus: 


“We children of the fountain and the lake 
Let us wake 
Our full choir-shout, as the flutes are ringing out, 
Our symphony of clear-voiced song. 
The song we used to love in the marshland up above, 
In praise of Dionysus to produce, 
Of Nyszean Dionysus, son of Zeus, 
When the revel-tipsy throng, all crapulous and gay, 
To our precinct reeled along, on the holy Pitcher day.” 


And another from Zccl. 395: 


CHR. “’*Twas determined 
To put this question to the assembled people: 
‘ How best to save the State.’ So first and foremost 
Came Neocleides, groping up to speak. 
And all the people shouted out aloud : 
What scandal that this blear-eyed oaf, who cannot 
Save his own eyesight for himself}, should dare 
To come and teach us how to save the State. 
But he cried out and leered around and said: 
What's to be done? Brier. Pound garlic up with verjuice, 
Throw in some spurge of the Laconian sort, 
And rub it on your eyelids every night. 
That’s what, had I been present, I'd have said.” 


Lastly, one or two suggestions. Bergk’s notion that 
Aristyllus (see Neil on the significance of such termina- 
tions) is no other than Plato himself, deserves mention 
if not approbation. In Frogs. 97, pia yevvaioy daxor is 
nottranslated by ‘‘u¢ering startling things”; on the 
same page is a bad case of palliated coarseness. In 
line 134 it is absurd to translate drodécay Gay eycepadov 
Opiw cvo **O, that would break my brain’s two enve- 
lopes ”; both arodAccaye’ and Opiw prove that the meaning 
is ‘‘O, I should lose a pair of brain fritters.” On p.29 
a stage direction is required. In a case like 1. 184 
the jingle is perhaps more worth retaining than 
the sense if both cannot survive translation at 
once : ‘* Carry on, Charon! Carry on, Charon!” 
On pp. 60-61 a reference to Callimachus’s Hymn VI. 
would supplement the account of the pilgrimage to 
Eleusis : in the same chorus (I. 407) it seems more 
natural to give anpudve the sense of ‘and no bill to 
pay,” 2.¢., for good clothes damaged. Frogs 604, 
‘‘ rustling” is hardly the word for the Wdgoc of an 
opening door. In 776 ‘‘ wisest” is a common but 
highly misleading translation of copwraroc. Eccl. 409, 
inarvoy is almost decisive against Mr. Rogers’s view ; 
the case of Demosthenes (in c. Meidiam) is better 
evidence as to what yupvoc meant when said of a 
speaker at the Tribune, than Athenaeus’s usage when 
applied to flute girls. In 432 the translator leaves 
his ‘‘mob of shoemakers” unexplained. Blepyrus’s 
comment on the behaviour of the rustics seems to 
deserve a note on Aristophanes’s unfailing affection 
and esteem for the Attic farmer. 

The book, in fine, is a good book, and well 
produced ; typographically, the only fault is the 
confusion between double-column and single-column 
arrangement in the notes. 

j. S. P. 
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BURNET’S MEMOIRS. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO BuRNET’s “ History oF My Own TIME.” 
Edited by H. C. Foxcroft. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1902. . 


Tuat careful and learned scholar, Miss Foxcroft, who 
made a very favourable impression by her life of the first 
Lord Halifax, has now produced an excellent edition of 
material supplemental to Burnet’s Histcry of My Own 
Time. ‘The material in question consists, firstly, of frag- 
ments of Burnet’s original memoirs, secondly of an auto- 
biographical sketch intended to form an appendix to the 
History, but suppressed by the author’s son, and, thirdly, 
of some minor pieces, such as Burnet’s letters to Admiral 
Herbert and Burnet’s private meditations. 

The existence of Burnet’s original memoirs has long 
been known, and the famous German historian, Von Ranke, 
published certain extracts from them in an appendix to 
his History of England. It has, however, been generally 
assumed that the selections printed by Von Ranke ex- 
hausted the interest of the Harlean manuscript, from which 
they were drawn, but this is very far from being the case. 
The original memoirs of Burnet are a document of the first 
historical importance. They contain many estimates of 
character which were either omitted in the published 
History, or considerably modified; they aie full of the 
most interesting autobiographical references; they throw 
new light upon the affairs of Scotland ; and they everywhere 
illustrate the evolution of their author’s character, opinions, 
and literary style. Being written with great freshness and 
spontaneity, they will be generally enjoyed. The auto- 
biograhy, too, will rank as a notable contribution to the 
literature of self-portraiture. It is not profound, it is not 
beautiful, it is not, like Gibbon’s autobiography, a con- 
summate work of art. But as a piece of frank, wholesome, 
and robust writing it will enlist interest and engage sym- 
pathy. Nobody who was not a fine, manly, open-hearted 
fellow, could have written it. Only five letters to Admiral 
Herbert are included in Miss Foxcroft’s collection of Bur- 
ncliana, but they possess a high degree of interest, being 
composed in November, 1688, when the Chaplain of the 
Prince of Orange was following his master along the fateful 
journey which led from Torbay tu London. The hopes 
and apprehensions of the invaders, the progress of their 
forces, and the state of English public opinion at this im- 
portant crisis are vividly depicted, and mingled with a great 
deal of excellent information, we find some frank and 
curious abuse levelled at the character of the gallant re- 
cipient. If the future bishop can be pleasantly communi- 
cative, he loses no occasion for the application of the 
ferule. 

The Meditations present Burnet in a more serious 
light. In the meditation on the impending expedition of 
1688, he sets forth an elaborate apology of his action in 
supporting the invasion of the Prince of Orange. He is 
convinced that he is influenced neither by resentment nor 
by ambition. Nor is he set on by any “sour or ili- 
governed zeal against Popery.” “I am none of those,” he 
writes, “that damne all Papists; for I have known many 
good and religious men among them.” It is the “ carnall 
designing Ambitions, and above all the cruell Spirit that 
reigns among them,” chiefly among the Jesuits “who 
are the Peste of humane society and the reproach 
of the Christian religion,’ which is the ground of 
his abhorrence. Now the King of England was 
trying to set up “Popery and Tyranny,” and_ this 
seemed to Burnet to justify resistance. It was, how- 
ever, necessary to explain the steps in the argument 
somewhat carefully since Burnet had more than once openly 
professed the doctrine of Passive Obedience, and clearly 
believed in it when he began to write his memoirs in 1683. 
“Tf,” he says, “religion has lawes on its side, in a legal 
government, where the King’s prerogative is shut up within 
such limits, then as the right of professing that Religion 
comes to be one of the civil liberties, so the King, by 


breaking through all the limits of the Law, assumes an 
authority which he has not, and by consequence he may be 
withstood.” ‘The argument is not very conclusive, and 
Burnet is clearly a little uncomfortable. “I carried the 
matter no further,” he writes, “than to assert in generall the 
lawfullness of the undertaking.” There was always a 
curious vein of quietist sympathy in this most robust and 
combative of men. 

On the whole, Burnet’s reputation wears well. ‘The 
more we read him the more we like him. He was not very 
delicate, and no one would have called him a saint, but at 
least he was no humbug. He knew his own faults, honest!y 
tried to cure them,.and never sought to minimise them. He 
was the bravest of the brave. He wrote Charles II. such a 
let.er as few clergymen in any age would dare to write to a 
vicious and powerful monarch. When a mere stripling lie 
ventured to rebuke the injudicious tyranny of Archbishop 
Sharp in Scotland. Few people have been more widely 
tolerant, more laborious, more self-exacting, or have ob- 
served a higher standard of public duty. Whether as pro- 
fessor of divinity at Glasgow, or as Bishop of Salisbury, he 
crcated a fresh ideal of professional service. Nobody was 
more alive to beauty or excellence of character, and few 
people have combined a sanguine and ardent temperament 
with so sound a judgment of men and things. His gallery 
of historical portraits has always been famous, only less sv 
than the more finished gallery of Clarendon, and Miss Fox- 
croft’s labours have now enabled us to enjoy a new series 
of admirable pictures. What can be more charming than 
the following sketch of Lady Russell ? 


“She is a mixture between English and French, for her 
mother was Mr. de Rouvigny’s sister, and the Earl of 
Southampton was her father. In her the vivacity of the 
Irench temper and the solidity of the English have pro- 
duced a very rare mixture, for as she has a quickness of 
thought that makes her see very soon through things, so 
she is corrected with a true judgment. Her thoughts furnish 
so fast for her in discourse that she is sometimes as it were 
chokeat with them and can scarce fetch them all out; but 
her style in writing is extraordinary, and if she had all the 
little rules of grammar as well as her thoughts are great and 
beautifully expressed her writing would be one of the per- 
fectest things I know. The whole course of her life has 
been very exemplary; she has been always of the Church of 
England, but has much charity for the Dissenters, and has 
her father’s notions, both of that matter and of the busi- 
ness of civil government. She has naturally a great edge 
upon her temper, but better principles have softened that 
much; yet though the fire of her passions is much extin- 
guished, the heat and tenderness of them is still such that, 
as it made her one of the best wives I ever knew, so it has 
sunk her into an extreme sorrow upon her lord’s death; 
which yet she governs so, that though it must appear much 
to her friends, she sets it off with no affectation to others, 
and indeed I have scarce seen one freer of all the exterior 
parts of pride than she is, so that I account her among the 
perfectest pieces of her sex.” 


But we have already said enough to indicate the value 
and interest of this latest addition to our knowledge uf 
English history during the seventeenth century. 


A PLOT THAT FAILED. 


TaLes OF My Farner. By A, M. F. Author of “ Foreign 
Courts and Foreign Homes,” and “On the Banks of the 
Seine.” London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1902. 


Tuts is a desultory little book, but it contains one episode 
of remarkable interest. In the year of the second Jubilee, 
Mr. Allen Upward published a story, called God Save the 
Queen, which was founded on a supposed conspiracy to pre- 
vent Princess Victoria from succeeding William IV. on the 
throne. Most people treated this plot as a creation of 


Mr. Upward’s lively fancy, but those whose political and 
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social traditions linked them to the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century knew that the novelist had built his 
fascinating tale on a basis of historic fact. The fifth of 
George III.’s sons was Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
land, Field Marshal, and Colonel of the Blues, who was 
born in 1771. ‘This prince, who was a declared, active, and 
unscrupulous leader of the Tory Party, contrived to gather 
round himself an amount of popular detestation never 
paralleled in the annals of English Royalty. His social un- 
popularity was explained by his brother, George IV., on 
the ground that “there never was a father well with his 
son, or husband with his wife, or lover with his mistress, 
or a friend with his friend, that he did not try to make 
mischief between them.” ‘The late Sir Charles Wyke, who 
was very nearly connected with the Duke, used to say that. 
when he was a young man about town, he was once walking 
with him along Piccadilly, when the Duke of Gloucester 
(first cousin to Cumberland, and familiarly known as “ Silly 
Billy”) came out of Gloucester House. “ Duke of Glouces- 
ter, Duke of Gloucester, stop a minute; I want to speak 
to you,” roared the Duke of Cumberland. Poor Silly Billy, 
whom nobody ever noticed, was delighted to find himself 
thus accosted, and ambled up smiling. |“ Who’s your 
tailor ?” shouted Cumberland. “ Stultz,” replied Glouces- 
ter. “Thank you. I only wanted to know because who- 
ever he is, he ought to be avoided like a pestilence.” Exit 
Silly Billy. After the Duke of Cumberland had succeeded 
to the throne of Hanover, he cnce came back to visit his 
Royal niece at Buckingham Palace ; and, wishing to take 2 
stroll, he asked Prince Albert to accompany him. ‘The 
Prince replied that he would order a carriage. “Not the 
least necessary,” replied King Ernest. “When I lived in 
London I always walked about the streets, ‘hough I was as 
unpopular as you are now.” These are sufficiently tn- 
amiable traits, and plenty of the same type might be added. 
They are quite enough to account for social unpopularity ; 
but the detestation in which the Duke of Cumberland 
was held by the masses of the people had its origin in darker 
ep.sodes. These it would be unprofitable at this time of 
day to restate in detail. Mr. Justin M’Carthy says that they 
recall the worst scandals of the Lower Empire, and those 
who are curious in such matters will find plenty of informa- 
tion in Lady Anne Hamilton’s Secret History of the Court of 
England, iv Colonel Gronow’s Recollections, and in the 
Annual Register for 1810. It was certainly unfortunate, 
though perhaps not unnatural, that this unappreciated prince 
should have set his heart on succeeding to the throne of 
England. Grave people, not the least given to exaggera- 
tion, who remembered the times, have told us that, had he 
accomplished his design, no earthly power could have pre- 
vented a revolution. Happily for the nation, there was an 
ebstacle in the way. William IV. was the third son of 
George III. Ernest Duke of Cumberland was the fifth. 
The fourth was Edward, Duke of Kent, who, dying in 
1820, had left an only child, Princess Victoria. Nothing 
but her young life stood between the detested Cumberland 
and the attainment of his ambition, and so bad was the 
Duke’s reputation that he was believed to have formed 
“jin the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such things,” 
a design of putting his niece out of the way. Daniel 
O’Connell publicly avowed his belief that “if some of that 
Royal child’s kinsfolk had the mixing of her night-draught, 
she would wake no more in this world.” Others believed that 
there was a plot to abduct the young Princess, and hold 
her in durance till her claim was, by whatever method, with- 
drawn. It was freely stated that Cumberland, as Grand 
Master of the Orange Society, was organising the Orange 
Lodges for decisive action on the death of William IV. 
And we have lately read that this design was detected and 
exposed by Sir William Molesworth. A man who had held a 
commission in the Blues, of which Cumberland was Colonel, 
told the present writer that the Duke always advised his 
subalterns to pin their hope of promotion to himself and 
his immediate line, because the Princess Vicioria would 
never have a child, and therefore he or his descendants 
were bound sooner or later to succeed to the throne. To 


these historical facts, Mr. Upward, in God Save the Queen, 
added a romantic episode of William IV. perceiving the plots 
of his brother Ernest, and on his deathbed commending his 
niece to the care of the Duke of Wellington, with a special 
charge that he should safeguard her imperilled succession. 
And here comes “A. M. F.,” whose father was aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Cumberland, and also served him 
after he had become King Ernest of Hanover, confirming 
the story of the plot in every detail, and adding some new 
and lifelike touches received from her father, “ Captain H.,” 
of the Life Guards. We must find space for two quota- 
ticns. One night “Captain H.” was in waiting on his 
Royal master at Windsor, and had dined with the Household 
in a room adjoining that in which King William and the 
Duke of Cumberland dined. It would appear that both 
the Royal brothers got drunk, and that, after dinner, the 
Duke summoned all the suite in attendance. As soon as 
they had appeared the Duke proposed the King’s health, 
and when this had been duly honoured, gave another toast 

“The King’s heir. God bless him!” A dead silence 
followed, and then the old King, ccllecting his rather addled 
wits, stood up, and gave an amended toast—* The King’s 
heir. God bless /er!”—and threw the glass over his 
shoulder, adding, “ My crown came with a lass, and my 
crown will go to a lass.” 

On a subsequent occasion the Duke of Cumberland, 
asked his aide-de-camp, “Captain H.,” if he and his troop 
of Lifeguards would follow him through the streets of 
London if he were proclaimed King ?” “ Yes, and to the 
Tower next day,” was Captain H.’s answer. 

These occurrences and others like them seem to have 
impressed on King William’s mind the conviction that his 
brother really intended, on the next demise of the Crown, 
to assert the Salic Law as applying to the Crown of Eng- 
land as well as to that of Hanover; to proclaim himself 
King ; and to put London in a state of siege until his claim 
was recognised. The ,whole story sounds to modern ears 
like a bad dream, but to William TV. it seemed a threaten- 
ing reality; and the steps which he took to frustrate his 
brother’s design are narrated, with great appearance of 
truth, in Chapter IIT. of Tales of My Father. 


CUBA. 


CcBA AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. A Historical Study in 
American Diplomacy. By J. M. Callahan, ’h.D. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE time of the island’s entering on its new career is a 
good time for the reviewing of this book on Cuba, in which 
the author has traced the history of that very unlucky 
place from the days when it served as a depot and starting- 
point for Spanish explorations of the great mainland, until 
the breaking out of that pitiable war that resembled the 
punishing of a weak old man by a herculean bruiser. It 
is rather more than a month since Cuba stepped into the 
position of a free community. It is rather more than 
eighty years since the demand for freedom was distinctly 
formulated by the people of the island. When the Spanish 
colonies in America revolted at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, it was Cuba that remained in the hands of 
the Bourbon despot, and was used by his generals as a 
base in the long series of miserable campaigns in which 
the restored Spanish monarchy, determined not to allow 
its colonies anything better than a servile status, threw 
away the most magnificent group of possessions existing 
at that time. It is easy for armies to hold an island in the 
midst of an unarmed population when there is no peril 
from without. Perhaps the most serious danger that ever 
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threatened the Spanish dominion in Cuba during those 
wars was the concerted attempt of the new States of Mexico 
and Colombia in 1824-5. The two Republics, believing 
the Bourbon garrison to be weak, planned expeditions at 
various times; but Canning adopted and maintained the 
attitude that the British Government would be displeased 
by such an invasion. His motives were undoubtedly 
deeper than those alleged, but all that Mexican and Colom- 
bian diplomatists were told was that England could not 
contemplate the possibility of a slave insurrection in Cuba 
without misgiving, and that no pretexts must be afforded 
to other nations for interference in the affairs of the island. 
It is not likely that the acquisition of Cuba was at this time 
seriously thought of by British politicians ; Canning, with 
whom his pledged word was an unsurmountable limit upon 
his actions, had renounced such an intention. But there 
was no reason for favouring its annexation by the United 
States, which was always possible, and would seem espe- 
cially plausible in the event of a seizure by Mexico and her 
ally, who were not strong enough to protect the island. 
The independence of Cuba would almost certainly have 
led through confusion and ruin (in the existing state of the 
island) to the same result. It appeared the wisest course 
to leave the island to Spain, while attempting to induce that 
Power to relinquish her other possessions. 


The United States Government, on the other hand, 
thought as highly as did the late Mr. McKinley of the 
enormous advantages which the acquisition and possession 
of Cuba would bring. Adams, the Secretary of State 
in Monroe’s Administration, could write such words as 
these: “Cuba has become an object of tran- 
scendent importance to the commercial and political in- 
terests of our union. Its commanding position, with refer- 
ence to the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indian Seas, the 
character of its population, its situation midway between 
our southern coast and the island of San Domingo, its safe 
and capacious harbour of the Habana, fronting a long line 
of our shores destitute of the same advantages, the nature 
of its productions and of its wants, furnishing the supplies 
and needing the returns of a commerce immensely profit- 
able and mutually beneficial, give it an importance in the 
sum of our national interests with which that of no other 
foreign territory can be compared, and little inferior to 
that which binds the different members of this Union 
together.” é. 

Why, then, does Cuba belong to the United 
States? Adams wrote the words just quoted, which are 
substantially true to-day, or rather an understatement of the 
truth, in the year 1823. He believed that “ political gravi- 
tation” would bring the island infallibly to the United 
States within fifty years. He was wrong, just as those who 
predicted long ago that Canada must soon become joined 
to the United States were wrong. But he erred, as those 
other prophets may be presumed to err, only in his esti- 
mation of the strength of the tendencies he perceived. The 
necessity of the position is now plainer than ever, and 
since Cuba came beneath the shadow of the American flag 
and saw the back of the last Spanish soldier, there has 
been no room for any doubt at all. By annexation, or more 
likely by consent, the island will become part of the Union 
in no long time. 


The reasons for the long delay in the bringing about 
of this state of things are peculiar. In the first place, the 
politicians of the States have nourished until comparatively 
recent times an aversion, founded on strong principle, 
toward a policy of annexing territory beyond the sea. The 
feeling of respect for the liberties of others was at its 
strongest in the United States at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century ; and the pride in a system of policy which 
kept the fighting establishments at a minimum had not 
begun to fade. To enter Cuba would have been to raise 
a cloud of international complications at once about the 
heads of a nation which preferred, in the language of 
Jefferson, to “leave the people of Europe to act their 
follies and crimes among themselves, while it pursued in 
good faith the paths of peace and prosperity.” 


Alas for the high hopes of the great builder of Ameri- 
can freedom! He looked forward (so he told John Adams) 
to contemplating from another world the glorious political 
achievements of mankind regenerated by the example of 
the nation which he had helped to create. But it would 
scarcely “add even to the joys of heaven” for him to look 
down on the United States entering to-day the ranks of 
those “nations of eternal war” whose convulsions he re- 
garded in his life with so much. disgust and shame, and 
repudiating in her policy of expansion at once the lofty 
republicanism and the severe principles of administration 
= were the glory of the fathers of American indepen- 
dence. 


But close as Cuba lies to the territory of the Union, and 
strong as the reasons for taking possession of it have always 
been, the objection of political principle might not have 
stood out for long against the immense advantages of acqui- 
sition had not other considerations stood in the way. In 
the first place, a war with England was regarded as most 
likely in the event of an annexation ; it was known that any 
extension of American influence toward Cuba would be 
strongly resisted by the English Government—for in those 
days our country had not adopted its present attitude of 
humility towards the States. In the second place, a remark- 
able development of American politics divided the nation 
upon the question of the expediency of acquiring Cuba. 
The question of Cuba became complicated with the ques- 
tion of slavery, and among the bitter disagreements which 
led gradually up to the great rupture between North and 
South, the expediency, or otherwise, of occupying Cuba w::s 
at one time prominent. The interests of slavery, as is well 
known, constantly demanded new areas of land, owing to the 
extensive, and it may be added, wasteful and ruinous, system 
of cultivation practised by the slave-owning planters of the 
South. A Southern politician was asked in 1850 what he 
and his friends’ would be satisfied with. He said, “If we 
can have California for slave territory, with all the rest of 
it, and then take Cuba, we would be satisfied for a little 
while, but not long.” California, or that part of the old 
Spanish California which was wrested from Mexico by the 
war that ended in 1848, subsequently became “free soil,” 
and the party of slavery, disappointed in that direction, 
turned with all the more determination to Cuba and else- 
where. It is remarkable that the first men in United States 
history to demand openly an abandonment of the traditional 
policy of the Republic and an entering upon a career of 
mere territorial acquisition bv land and sea. were the slave- 
owners and their champions, forming one of the most con- 
temptible political organisations that ever possessed power. 
The people of the Northern States determined that there 
should be no extension of slave territory, even under the 
pretext of ridding the oppressed island of Spanish misrule 
and tyranny. 


In 1868 began Cuba’s ten years’ struggle for liberty ; 
General Quesada sailed from an American port with arms 
and munitions of war, and independence was proclaimed by 
a revolutionary Government. The Liberals in Spain, 
though willing to grant all rights to Cuba short of inde- 
pendence, would not yield that ; and the distracted Govern- 
ments of the Peninsula, which was then passing through the 
most disturbed period of her unfortunate history, were al! 
united upon the one point, that the possessions in the 
Antilles must be preserved. The war was fierce and san- 
guinary, and in the end the troops of Spain achieved a 
barren victory and a short-lived peace. Throughout the 
struggle American mediation was always at the disposal of 
the combatants, and the question of intervention, either with 
or without the adherence of European Powers, was con- 
tinually discussed. But no action was taken in one direction 
or the other. 


At last came the final Cuban rebellion, the horrors of 
which, added to the now undeniable hopelessness of the 
situation so long as Spain retained her hold on the island, 
wrought the people of the United States up to the pitch of 
intervention. The outcome has shown how wise was the 
premonition of those earlier political observers who looked 
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with misgiving upon the proposal to meddle with Cuba. But 
the question of Cuba herself, which is only one of many 
raised by the war with Spain, has been settled in a manner 
which, whatever may be said by the censorious observer in 
this country, reflects considerable credit on the people of 
the States. The upsetting of the Government’s Cuban 
policy by the refusal of tariff concessions to Cuba has been 
entirely the work of the Senate, whose mischievous 
influence, too often employed at the bidding of capitalist 
cliques, has again and again stultified the foreign policy of 
American Administrations. ‘The sympathetic onlooker can 
only hope for a good result from the recent strong represen- 
tations made by the President—representations which he 
has been frequently urged to make—and for a peaceful, and, 
above all, a solvent future for the young community which 
has been launched by the American people. In the end it 
is certain that Cuba will find its way to a complete absorp- 
tion in the Union. It is vastly to the credit of the Union 
and its governors that that development has been left to the 
islanders themselves, instead of being thrust upon them by 
their military superiors for their fancied good. 


E. C. 





GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. 


Great MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Francesco 
Raibolini, called Francia. By C. G. Williamson, Litt.D. 
London: George Bell and Sons. igor. 5s. net. 


A REVIEW of this volume can be little more than an appre- 
ciation, since there are few who would question the author's 
right to what must be at the moment the last word on the 
subject. Preceding this in the series is the same writer’s 
Perugino, and on the question of the extent of the Umbrian 
element in Francia’s paintings he may claim to speak with 
authority. What is said on this point may be quoted: 
“Morelli did not know that Perugino had ever been in 
Bologna, or that he was in the city for some days at the 
very time when the so-called Umbrian features appear most 
fully in Francia’s works.” 

If no more than just this were known, the idea of Peru- 
gino’s influence counting for much would be dismissed at 
once, but as a matter of fact there are paintings by Perugino 
in Bologna done for the very church in which Francia was 
working, and another elsewhere in the city. Amongst earlier, 
and distinctly Umbrian influences, that of Costa, Francia’s 
ruaster, is admitted by all biographers, but taking the two 
together the total amount of it all appears to be inconsider- 
able. The post hoc ergo propter hoc argument applied in 
biography tells us nothing more than that the father reap- 
pears in the son, and that amount of information may always 
be taken for granted. The discussion of such a point is not 
altogether unprofitable, but it will always be well to remem- 
ber what has been said on the other side : 


** Writers on art will scent a Flemish influence here and 
a Florentine or Umbrian there in schools of painting which, 
when more profoundly studied, prove to have always re- 
tained their special local character.” 


The remark was recalled while reading the chapter on 
“ Raphael’s Influence,” and is quoted for what it is worth. 
There is no modern writer who does not attempt to graft 
Morelli’s method on to his own, and there are signs of his 
influence kere. 

Betticelli was born 1447; Francia, 1450. The year 
1453 saw the Turks in Constantinople. There followed, 
from East to West, a general exodus of the most learned to 
herald the Classic Revival, the story of which may be read 
without having recourse to our books in the deeds of the 


builders and painters. The humanising influence already at 
work, if it had been left to itself, would have effected alone 
the emancipation of body and soul from the thraldom to 
which they had been submitted, and it is to the works of 
those painters whose development was unaffected by this 
collateral influx of classical motives and models that we look 
for the purest sense pleasure. 


They beleng mostly to other countries, however, and 
Francia, apparently unaffected by either influence, holds a 
place amongst the Italians which very few claimed at the 
time, and it would be hard to discover the links of the chain 
connecting Francia with Fra Angelico, to whom he is 
clearly related. “ His pictures,” the author says, are almost 
“without exception religious, betraying no sympathy with 
the classic or humanistic movement. Not one of them is 
concerned with mythology or pagan story, but all have 
sacred themes as their subject. He never depicted scenes 
of horror or intensified bodily suffering in his works, but 
loved to paint those passages of pure affection, of deep 
love, of tender pathos, of adoring reverence or of aspiring 
hope in which his heart rejoiced. He takes a place to- 
wards the close of the Italian Renaissance as a great master 
whose Christian motives were never lost, and who was 
controlled throughout his whole life by the teaching of his 
religion.” It may be true in a way that Francia’s loss is 
our gain, but nevertheless it is felt that a somewhat larger 
religion, the test of which to our thinking is always at hand 
in our conception of the Madonna, would have made him 
a greater man altogether, and no less an artist for that. By 
Beltraffio (though only Leonardo da Vinci’s pupil!) we 
have in the National Gallery a rej resentation of the 
Madonna, a true mother, contemplative, solicitous, loving, 
of infinitely deeper meaning and value than any we 
have by Francia. ‘The former is described as an amateur, 
the latter with over 200 pupils in his manufac- 
tory. Unique in his generation, he wears the mantle of 
Fra Angelico, but has not*the soul of him there. The 
naiveté of the earlier master would be both out of date and 
unaccountable in paintings of even date with Raphael’s, and 
the later man’s spirituality has an all-in-the-day’s-work look 
about it which makes us more doubtful of its quality than 
one possibly could be while cloistered with Fra Angelico. 
Francia held duriag most of his lifetime an official position 
as Master of the Mint at Bologna, and was always contentedly 
working for patrons, so there are comparatively easy cir- 
cumstances, and an indubitably easy temperament, to ac- 
count for our having only a mild regard for his paint- 
ings. That there was the thrill of the artist’s nature 
throughout the length and breadth of his being there 
seems to be no doubt whatever, but the smallest of men have 
said that. “He was possessed,” says the author, “of a 
mastery over his materials which is well shown in every 
branch of art with which he had to do, and is especially 
marked when colour is to be taken into account.” Like 
so many other painters his training was with the gold- 
smiths, and he claims consideration accordingly as medal- 
list, niellist, and worker in jewels. He had Marc Antonio 
amongst his pupils, and was the man who made for Aldus 
Manutius the famous Italic type. There is little 
known of the painter, his preferences and _ technical 
methods, that is not set forth in this book. Dr. 
Williamson represents a section of the public whose 
sympathies are less humanistic than ours, but there are 
many of his way of thinking, and there is nothing here that 
will not be endorsed by a very large number of readers. It 
will most likely be felt after all that we have in England the 
most moving of this painter’s works—the great altar-piece 
(transferred from panel to canvas, No. 179 in our collection) 
and the lunette pertaining to that (180%), “The Lamenta- 
tion,” it might be called. We refer to the latter especially, 
and it seems a pity to have to say anything in dispraise of a 
work so nearly perfect. 


“There is no finer representation of the dread scene to 
be found in the whole range of Italian art. There is 
nothing in which pathos and sublimity are so happily 
blended, and in which there are no distracting elements to 
be considered.” 


; 
; 
; 
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The last words should be underlined, for there are 
some who think that there are. What mars the 
effect of the whole, withdrawing the attention from the 
centre to the side of the panel, but possibly due to mis- 
chance, is the glare of the right eye pertaining to one of the 
angel attendants. The effect of this bleary orb is disturb- 
ing, to say the least of it, and the least said about it the 
better. It may also be thought it would have been better 
to suggest the feeling of grief than to attempt to depict the 
tear-stained face of the mother. It would be hard to 
detect these trifling defects in the reproduction. The com- 
position is perfect, admitting of no alteration, the figure 
of Christ sublime; and the reader who has not compared 
the two will be inclined to adopt without reservation all 
that is said of it here. 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA TO ANY FUTURE 
METAPHYSICS. 


Kant’s PROLEGOMENA TO ANY Future MEtTAPHysics. Edited 
in English by Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Co., Limited. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Paut Carus has added to the already existing English 
translations of this work (among which may be more especi- 
ally mentioned those of Mahafy and Belfort Bax) another, 
which he claims certain merits on the ground “ that he has 
the advantage of being to the manner born ; moreover, he is 
pretty well versed in Kant’s style; and wherever he differs 
from his predecessors in the interpretation of a construc- 
tion, he has deviated from them not without good reasons.” 
They should have our good wishes who desire to see the 
Prolegomena more widely read, because the work puts in a 
less repellent form the main position of the critique. It is, 
as Kant remarks, analytic, while the other is synthetic, 
and its contents are put in the form of answers to several 
wide questions. The Prolegomena, again, has a personal 
interest, lacking in the critique, in that it records the dis- 
appointment felt by Kant that his views as expressed in the 
Critique, and he was particularly nettled that his views were 
confused with the idealism of Berkeley, the good Berkeley, 
as he calls him in the moment of misunderstanding him (for 
it is doubtful whether Kant did other systems much more 
justice than Bentham). In fact, there is obvious anger, so 
far as such a well-balanced and tranquil mind could be 
moved to such human passion, shining through the reply to 


the review of the critique in the Géttingen Literary Jour- 


nal of January 19, 1782. It is in the introduction to the Pro- 
legomena that we meet the celebrated passage in which Kant 
admits that after many years of teaching as an ordinary 
University professor he was aroused from his dogmatic 
slumbers by reading the “ Inquiry ” (not the “ Treatise”) of 
the “renowned David Hume.” Hume’s style he also envied, 
aGmitting the obscurity of his own, but defending it partly 
by appealing to.the nature of the subject. (Was it not 
Hume’s subject also ?) “ Few writers,” he says, “are gifted 
with the subtlety and at the same time with the grace of 
David Hume, or with the depth, as well as the elegance, of 
Mores Mendelssohn.” 

Dr. Carus has produced a translation in readable Eng- 
lish, so far as the tradition gcverning the rendering of Kant’s 
philosophical terminology allows such a thing. We think 
that his anxiety about the use of the word “ intuition,” as 
the equivalent of anschauung in the special sense, de- 
rived from its associations with claims to specially gifted 


insight is needless, as all English students of philosophy - 


are by this time familiar with its philosophical sense, and 
will suspect Kant, least of all men, of using a term which has 


anything to do with “non-scientific” illumination. Dr. 
Carus thinks “ at-sight ” a better rendering, but he has not 
had the courage of his opinions. He has not hesitated— 
and rightly, we think—in cases where a term, more fre- 
quently used in a philosophic sense, is used in a popular 
one, to substitute a different version of it in the English. His 
essay on Kantian philosophy seems to be of more doubt- 
ful value, notwithstanding that some parts of it adorn what 
they touch; but on the whole it is less clear than the late 
Professor Wallace’s treatment of the subject in his little 
book on Kant in Blackwood’s series. There are occasional 
allusions to doctrines from the Sacred Books of the East 
such as tend to raise the suspicion of the plain man, as their 
historical remoteness from modern European thought is 
always a ground for doubting whether they are not intro- 
duced more to satisfy antiquarian curiosity than because 
they serve any purpose of value in throwing light on a 
modern author. Once or twice the style becomes undigni- 
fied, as where Dr. Carus speaks of the “ God problem” ; 
there may be a convenience in the use of this kind of abbre- 
viation for commercial transactions, but we cannot see why 
anyone dealing with philosophy should not spare the time 
to set forth things with some propriety and form. In one 
or two places Dr. Carus criticises Kant in aj spirit which 
causes one to doubt whether he has not overlooked some 
elements of the difficulty, with which Kant is dwelling. 

To supersede the Kantian discussion of causality by de- 
claring curtly that “ cause” is the application of the scientific 
doctrine of the conservation of energy to things in motion 
seems inadequate ; and the obvious comment is that, though 
such a notion does justice to the coherence 2f events, it 
gives no account of the “ universal relation,” or “ invariable 
antecedent,” which are marks of causality, and usually 
referied to by Kant, when he speaks of things happening 
according to a rule. 

In conclusion, we may refer to the curious collection, 
which Dr. Carus has made, of various opinions of Kant, 
including Heine’s witty and unfairly one-sided introduction 
of him to the French nation as an iconoclast like Robe- 
spierre, and Schopenhauer’s criticism in the World as Wili 
and Idca, besides less known views of Schwegler, Windel- 
bau, Lange, Weber, and a cento of acrimonious attacks on 
the philosepher’s body and soul by a Swedenborgian named 
Wright. 

H. M. C. 





EPSOM SALTS AND EPSOM RACES. 


Ersom: Its History anp Its Surrounpincs. By Gordon 
Home. Illustrated by the Author. Epsom and London: 
The Homeland Association, Limited. 1got. 6s. net. 


Most histories which deal with a small town or parish 
suffer much from the lack of material of more than strictly 
private or local interest, and, as a rule, they, for that reason, 
offer to the general public resident outside the particular 
area dealt with no inducement for a purchase. The 
volume before us has no such limitations: it is doubtful if 
any place, such as Epsom is, has more claim to a history— 
foisted as the village has been, wholly fortuitously, not 
once, but twice, for equally haphazard causes, into a position 
of not entirely enviable notoriety. The chance discovery 
of a medicinal water led it to a long popularity as a Spa, 
equalled, though probably not excelled, by Bath or Tun- 
bridge Wells ; the chance starting of an obscure horse-race 
to a popularity never approached by any town in the world: 
the first a story finished and told and over long, long ago; 
the second still in its strength, to finish—who can tell the 
day ? So, with a real tale of the past, not the mere change 
of incident and scene due here, as everywhere, to the flight 
of centuries, but with a substantive history of its own, and 
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with a still standing claim to public notice, Epsom may 
well be excused a compiler of its life—and if further 
apology be needed it can quickly be discovered in the sad 
truth that the builder is in the land, and an age of many 
trains and advancing electric “trams” has already set the 
deep seal of “suburbanity” upon what even twenty years 
ago was quite a rural spot. The older dwellers in the still 
pretty town have seen a complete alteration in the size, the 
appearance, and the nature of the district: farms and fields 
ablaze with red brick, monster lunatic asylums, huge shops, 
row upon row of small cottages, and thousands where there 
were hundreds ; and though there are still open commons 
and open downs, and though the trade of the town and the 
prosperity of its citizens—no small gain—are perhaps far, 
far greater than ever before, there are—and must be—many 
regrets for the peaceful, quiet old village of the seventies. 
The author—a resident, by the way—has compiled a 
charming little work, which is neither too long nor too short, 
and has with no small skill embellished his book with many 
drawings from his own hand, besides other reproductions 
of old prints and pictures of some well-known local events 
and celebrities. Mr. Home is, indeed, lucky to have 
been fortunate enough to have persuaded the noble 
and lonely “ploughman” (a phrase needing no 
apology), in the cold shade of whose aristocracy Epsom 
dwells, to show once more that the pen is greater than the 
’share and to have obtained from him an essay as an in- 
troduction or preface to his book, upon which it is need- 
less to bestow a mere reviewer’s praise: admirable in 
matter, choicest in choice of phrase and style, this prelude 
—a condensation of all the succeeding chapters—needed 
no veiled initials to proclaim its origin: it is really, really 
good. Epsom, till about 1620, was a small, insignificant 
hamlet: it was off the track of Roman conquest, and has 
yielded practically no Latin remains: the name itself is not 
wholly clear ; some call it a corruption of “ Ebba’s hame,” 
the Lome of a Saxon princess (an authentic but not local 
character); others say it is a modern pronunciation of 
“ Ebbe’s bore or bourne ”—“ ebbe” being a Saxon equiva- 
lent for a flow of water and “bourne” or “bore” of 
obvious origin: this latter—and possibly the correct — 
derivation being due to an even now periodic discharge of 
water occasioned by some syphonic action in the big 
chalk hills above the town. Epsom, however, was nothing 
till the discovery of the saline waters: it figured in “ Domes- 
day” as “ Ebesham,” and its woods yielded “ twenty hogs,” 
but until 1618 Epsom meant no stir to the mind. In that 
year one Wicker or Wickes—a worthy cattleman—found 
that his cows—knowing doubtless the dangers of drugs— 
eschewed the “common” water: a sight, even then, 
strange to milkmen. So curious a phenomenon led to in- 
vestigation, and though possibly not directly profitable to 
the cowman, the waters were found more efficacious than 
his milk. They were on examination observed to be im- 
pregnated with a cathartic salt—now, of course, recognised 
as sulphate of magnesia. The town began to become well- 
known, but the Revolution stayed its real development till 
about the year 1650, when it began to obtain its greatest 
notoriety, and forty years later the town grew famous and 
larger with astonishing rapidity. The “New Inn” (still 
standing as “ Waterloo House ”) was erected, and was sup- 
posed to have been the largest establishment of its kind in 
England. It is to be confessed that the new Spa was 
frequented by rather a raffish crew—Nell Gwynne, Lord 
Buckhurst, and Sir Charles Sedley kept, as the inquiring 
Pepys says, “merry house.” Aubrey the archeologist, 
Charles II. himself, and Queen Anne’s consort all visited 
the town, and there is quite a quantity of literature of the 
period describing the life and manners of the visitors. Of 
these, of course, John Toland’s Letter to Eudoxa is the 
best, but there are several others. The end of Epsom as 
a watering-place came about strangely: a clever rascal— 
an apothecary—by name Levingstone conceived the idea of 
starting a new well nearer the town than the familiar one 
some mile or more outside—and so he did, and by a piece 
of good luck bought and locked up the old resort. But 


his water healed none, for his well was a fraud ; he lost his 
custom and died, and the subsequent re-opening of the old 
well failed to draw back the health-seekers from Tunbridge, 
which had then started its own popularity. Occasionally 
there were slight revivals, as in 1720 and 1736; eras of the 
South Sea Bubble and the celebrated Mrs. Mapp (the 


female bone-setter) ; but these were but flickers—all was 
over. 


= Still, though the waters failed us,” writes Lord Rose- 
bery in the preface, “a miracle yet remained to be wrought 
on behalf of Epsom. In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century a roystering party at a neighbouring country house 
founded two races, in two successive years, one for three- 
year-old colts and fillies, the other for three-year-old 
fillies, and named them gratefully after their host and his 
house—the Derby and the Oaks. Seldom has a carouse 
had a more permanent effect. Up to that time Epsom had 
enjoyed little more than the races of a market town. The 
great Eclipse himself, who had long lived in Epsom, 
had run there in some obscurity. But now horses, 
some of them unworthy to draw him in a postchaise, were 
to earn immortality by winning on Epsom Downs before 
hundreds of thousands of spectators. Parliament was to 
adjourn during the ensuing century, not without debate, to 
watch the struggle. Ministers and ex-Ministers would ride 
or drive down to the famous race, and, in white hats with 
blue veils, discuss the prospects of their favourites. 
Crowds would assemble in London, and from London to 
Epsom, to watch the still greater crowds returning from 
the contest. For a week Epsom would reek of racing. 
During that period the eyes of the sporting section of the 
civilised world would be turned on the little Surrey town. 

° It is much the same now. The world 
still admires—not perhaps with so concentrated a gaze. 
And all this excitement, enthusiasm, triumph, whatever 
you may call it, Epsom and the universe perhaps owe ta 
an extra magnum of Lord Derby’s choice claret, or a 
superfluous bottle of Lord Derby’s curious port.” 


So much for the races. 


Quite apart from salts or sport, Epsom can boast of 
some prominent residents; Talleyrand and Madame de 
Staél, ancl other refugees from France, were dwellers not 
far off for some time during and after the French Revolu- 
tion ; Sir Edward Northey, Attorney-General in three reigns 
(William III., Anne, and George I.), held Woodcote ; the 
notorious Lord Baltimore and equally notorious Lord 
Lyttelton, were inhabitants—the former at a house near 
Woodcote and tke latter at Pitt Place; Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, father of George III., lived at Durdans for ten 
years; Toland was at Woodcote; and, in later years, 
Mariana Starke, the originator of the modern gazetteer, at 
Hylands. 

Epsom has already had some chroniclers—a little 
book, pleasing enough, by two anonymous residents 
(Messrs. Pownall and Everest) was published in 1825, and 
a rather more important history by a Mr. Swete in 1851. 
There are, of course, numerous references in the diarists’ 
works—Evelyn and Pepys—and around the place more 
than one play has weaved its plot. Mr. Home has divided 
his story into chapters, dealing each with more or less 
separate themes, and the result is a very readable and 
interesting little book which ought to find more than a local 
circulation. It is also rather opportune, for to quote again 
from the preface, 

“For two weeks, then, or for a part of them, Epsom 
races and revels; and recovers during the remaining fifty. 
The recovery is less sweet than it was, for what was once 
rural is now suburban. But Nature happily, as we know, is 
not easily expelled. There are still common land and 
gales still sing, though it may be to an asylum; the air is 
down, still stately trees and vernal blossom the nightin- 
still racy and clear. The time may come when this can 
no longer be said, when each available inch will be covered 
by brick and stucco, and when that which cannot be built 
upon, the still sacred commons, will be surrounded by dun 
streets of whitey-brown houses. Then will be the moment 
for the resident, who remembers and respects old or even 
recent Epsom, to ‘twitch his mantle blue’ and betake 
himself with his goods and chattels ‘to fresh woods and 
pastures new.’” 

And so say we. In conclusion, it should be added that the 
book is prettily bound, well printed, and altogether a pleas- 
ing addition to any person’s library. 


J. A.B. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH AND WELSH SuRNAMES: With 
Special American instances. By the late Charles Wareing 
Bardsley, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, late Vicar of 
Ulverston, Lancs., and Hon. Canon of Carlisle Cathedral. 
Revised for the Press by his widow. London: Henry 
Frowde. 21s. net. 


THE first question which greets a new boy on arriving at 
his school is “ What’s your name ?” But he would be some- 
what surprised if, on replying “Higgins,” he were intro- 
duced to the science of philology by being told 
that Higgins is the same as “Dixon.” The explana- 
tion of this and similar curiosities occupies some eight 
hundred closeiy-packed pages of a small quario, A Lic- 
tionary of English and Welsh Surnames, wn which is set 
forth by the late Canon Bardsley, of Ulverston, the re- 
sults of his long-continued and (usually) scientific inquiry 
into the origin of surnames. That pitfalls are by no means 
uncommon along the way by which he had to go, Canon 
Bardsley testined in the following passage (from the “ Intro- 
duction ”) : 


“Several years ago I wrote an article for a monthly 
Church magazine. Amongst other little items I gave the 
origin of the simple occupative surname Mason, a builder. 
A tew days later I received an angry letter from a lady in 
the West Country, who stated that her name was Mason, 
and that she was a direct descendant of Mnason in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and that the family had worked their 
way through Phrygia and Pamphylia into Western Europe, 
and finally settled in the county from which she addressed 
her letter. I at once despatched a note of apology.” 


According to Canon Bardsley, there are about thirty 
thousand English surnames, and these can be divided into 
five classes: (1) Baptismal or Personal Names; (2) Local 
Surnames; (3) Official Surnames; (4) Occupative Sur- 
names ; (5) Nicknames. It is often difficult to distinguish be- 
tween (3) and (4). It was between 1250 4.D. and 1450 A.D. 
that the use of surnames in England became general. One 
of the greatest of the difficulties in connection with identi- 
fication proceeds from that early period, and is called “the 
law of imitation”; the parentage being forgotten, names 
were pronounced in such a way as to convey a meaning, 
and the illiterate clerks of the earliest Registers wrote them 
down accordingly—e.g., Bacchus and Bakehouse: Physick 
and Fishwick. ‘lo illustrate what our compiler calls “ the 
unsettled period of orthography” we may take the follow- 
ing entry: “On April 23, 1470, Eliz. Blynkkynesoppye, 
ot Blynkynsoppe, widow of Lhomas Blynkyensope, of Blynk- 
kensope, received a general pardon.” No wonder there are 
so many local variants! The following is particularly strik- 
ing and interesting: PA for f. Phillimore for Finamour— 
“ pure love.” 

Another entry shows how Perkes came from 
Perkins vid Purkiss, and another that the first Arkwright 
was the maker of a special kind of meal-bin, shaped like a 
Noah’s ark. Canon Bardsley thinks that the original holders 
of such names as Hawk, Jay, and Peacock were respec- 
tively men of grasping, showy, and vain dispositions, whilst 
the first 1/r. Rook was probably a man of guile! 


Such odd (although reasonable) corruptions as Woos- 
nam from Wolstenholme, Salmon from Solomon, and 7'en- 
nyson from Denis, through Denison, are interesting 
illustrations of the many accidents to which English sur- 
names have been liable as they were handed down from 
father to son during the last five centuries. 


Murgatroyd is a purely West Riding name ; but in the 
“Pirates of Penzance ” Murgatroyd was placed in Cornwall ! 
Still, as Canon Bardsley genially remarks, poets have a 
recognised license to place anybody anywhere. Almost 
all the names ending in dottom hail from the neighbour- 
hood of Stockport, and the Deaths must be looked for in 


Cambridgeshire, and the Dafés in county Nottingham. [t 
is only lack of space that prevents us giving more instances 
of the instruction to be derived from a study of the origin 
of our own and our neighbour’s surnames. 


A pathetic interest attaches to this dictionary. 
After spending thirty years over its preparation, 
Canon Bardsley did not live to see the final proof- 
sheets through the Press. His widow has performed 
that labour of love, and the Bishop of Carlisle 
has written a preface giving a sketch of his brother's 
life and early surroundings. He was one of the seven sons, 
all in Holy Orders, of that Canon James Bardsley, whose 
thirty years of pastoral work at Manchester were so well 
and honourably known, and who as a young parson used 
to visit the Brontés at Haworth Parsonage—without, how- 
ever, being immortalised in Shirley! Charles Bardsley 
suffered from terrible insomnia for many years, and on 
resigning the living of Ulverston he retired to Oxford, 
where he died on October 30, 1898. This dictionary was 
the magnum opus of his life, and he found in it his chief 
pleasure and interest. ‘To quote his own modest words at 
the end of the introduction, where he is speaking of the 
difficulties of a compiler : 


“The cares of a heavy parish have only allowed me 
minutes to jot down the results of past readings, and my 
occasional holidays were spent in search of proof. My 
MS. has been locked up for two years through illness and 
partial blindness. Still, the Dictionary may be useftil to 
students. In any case its slow preparation has given me 
the one great pleasure of my life. Unhappy the man who 
has no hobby. I have simply been an earnest, but, un- 
fortunately, a flagging follower in the pursuit of the sub- 
ject I love.” 

H 


There not many men who read dictionaries, fewer still 
who will write them, for pleasure. 





THE LAND AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN TIBET. Including the Diary of Miss 
Annie R. Taylor's remarkable journey. By William Carey. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 


“THESE populations have in all ages been shepherds, 
mounted on horseback, roaming through trackless spaces, 
easily incited to war, easily formed into masses, suddenly 
sweeping across continents, suddenly descending on the 
south or west, suddenly extinguishing the civilisation of 
centuries, suddenly forming empires, suddenly vanishing, 
no one knows how, into their native north . . . . 
The South has nothing to win, the North nothing to lose ; 
the North nothing to offer, the South nothing to covet. 
Nor is this all: the North, as in an impregnable fortress, 
defies the attack of the South. Immense trackless soli- 
tudes; no cities, no tillage, no roads; deserts, forests, 
marshes; bleak table-lands, snowy mountains; unlocated 
flitting populations ; no capitals, or marts, or strong places, 
or fruitful vales to hold as hostages for submission ; fear- 
ful winters and many months of them; Nature herself 
fights and conquers for the barbarian.” 


These words of Cardinal Newman might well serve 
for the introduction to this humble but delightful book 
made up of a series of disjointed essays by Mr. Carey, and 
the full text of the diary of Miss ‘Taylor, who, in the autumn 
of 1892, got to within about 120 miles of Lhasa, the sacred 
city of Tibet. In his work Mr. Carey has consulted all of 
the standard books on Tibet, and has used freely the matter 
from various magazines and reviews on the. same interest- 
ing subject. His part of the book reads somewhat conven- 
tional, but his style is clear, his descriptive powers excellent, 
and he has a fascinating and charming way of putting all 
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of his acquired knowledge. The description of the selection 
and life of the Delai Lhama is excellent. He is— 


“Simply a cushioned captive—patted, like the toy, to 
spend his days in benignant motions, and not seldom 
poisoned to end them when it is convenient that he should 
disappear. Till he comes of age—and he does not always 
come of age—the secular power lies in the hand of another. 
When he dies his body is embalmed. . . Nine months 
later search is made for the child, it may be of poor and 
obscure parents in whose person he is said to be re- 
incarnated for the benefit of mankind. Marks and tokens 
are discovered, and at a suitable age the chosen child is 
tested by being called upon to point out the rosary and other 
little personal properties of the late Lama. If he is able to 
do this, he is taken to Lhasa, and to the palace, installed as 
the Dalai Lama, and worshipped like his predecessor. Thus 
the regent strengthens his rule, and the wheel of life revolves 
until a new tragedy occurs. It will be seen that the holy 
city is more than the home of metaphysical mysteries and 
the mummery of idol worship; it is a secret chamber of 
crime; its rocks and its roads, its silken flags and its 
scented altars are all stained with blood.” 


The chapter called “ Two Sleepless Dogs” is an inte- 
resting and vivid account of the two sentinels that stand 
guard upon the threshold of this unknown land. 


“ One is a Chinaman, the other alama. The lama guards 
his monopoly in religion, and the Chinaman his monopoly 
in trade.” 


One full chapter is given to the description of the more 
eccentric manners and customs of the people. Sorcery of 
all kinds, the use of charms and spells for all and every 
occasion, polyandry, pilfering, the maiming of prisoners 
who cannot pay fines, the cutting up and giving to dogs 
or eagles of the corpses of those whose relatives cannot afford 
cremation—these are a few of the less obnoxious habits of 
the simple people whom Mr. Carey and Miss Taylor hope 
to convert in a few years to Western habits, ideals, 
and religion. Miss Taylor’s diary covers about seven 
months and a half, from September, 1892, to April, 
1893. It is charming in its simplicity and cheerfulness. 
And it reads like a child’s repetition of a fairy-tale: bri- 
gands, robbers, plots, hunger, icy winds, the death of men 
and horses from cold, a trial by a district chief, the loss of 
clothes, tent, and food, treachery, and attempted murder— 
all of these thrilling and gruesome details she chronicles 
quite calmly, frequently begging for Divine help and inter- 
cession in her multitudinous woes. 

The volume is well printed, in excellent type, on good 
paper, and is profusely illustrated with some beautiful pic- 
tures and many interesting ones. It cannot but interest all 
those who have ever felt the charm of unknown and far 
distant lands. 

On two matters we must differ from Mr. Carey: his 
scoffing at the mysticism of these people and his unqualified 
abuse and crude analysis of the spirit which produces the 
Ihamas and the Ihamasaries. Whatever happy changes may 
have taken place since the advent of Christianity in the 
psychology of Western Europe, no one can deny that there 
are many mysterious and unexplained phenomena to be 
observed throughout the Orient. Medical science and our 
pseudo-medical occultism no longer pretend to explain 
them. It is possible that in a stronghold of the remote 
past, such as Tibet undoubtedly is, these hidden and pos- 
sibly diabolic forces may have a power unknown and im- 
pessible to us after the development of over 2,000 years. As 
to the whole country being “ ridden by the priests ” and their 
monasteries, it is an insufficient explanation to dimiss the 
whole subject by saying that the Ihamas are cunning and 
despotic, and the people superstitious and cowardly. That 
point of view is what the French call “vieux, béte et 
connu ”—and what is more it is profoundly false. Something 
rroduced the ardent and semi-diabolic worship of these 
people, and that something produced the priest to satisfy 
such a need. It is perhaps the highest compliment one 
could pay to the pages before us to say that their author has 
permitted us to comprehend part at least of a cause which 
he himself regards as non-existent. 


A BORING NOVEL. 


As Casar’s Wire. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. London: John 
Long. 6s. 


THIs is a very long book, with a long plot, and uncon- 
scionably long conversations. ‘The personages of the story 
are the stock-in-trade of romancers and makers of melo- 
drama: A Bavarian Countess with a secret and a devour- 
ing passion ; a successful London barrister with a difficult 
case on hand, and also a devouring passion; a Bavarian 


mountaineer with the voice of an angel and _ the 
morals of “the valley below” (he has many de- 
vouring passions, sometimes all together and some- 


times quickly succeeding each other); a fair mountain 
maiden, who plays in the Passion Play as the Blessed 
Virgin, and then becomes a nun; a dyspeptic English 
baronet, who has a rakish son in the Guards and a sweet- 
eyed, innocent daughter who marries the successful bar- 
rister ; there are innumerable “ supers ” all according to the 
law ; and as a mise-en-scéne there are a “ Drawing Room at 
Buckingham Palace,” a great house in the English country- 
side, the house in Queen’s Gate, the mountains of Ober 
Ammergau, and the Passion Play. Through three hun- 
dred odd pages the people of the story twaddle on to 
their appointed catastrophes and triumphs. Even the 
introduction of King Ludwig of Bavaria cannot lift As 
Casar’s Wife from the slough of boring mediocrity which 
is its most marked characteristic. 





FICTION. 


THE KinG’s Counset. By Frank Richardson. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING. By F. Phillips Oppenheim. London: 
Ward, Lock, and Co. 


Joun or Gerisav. By John Oxenham. 
Blackett. 

WHEN Love FLIEs ovt 0’ THE WiNnDow. 
London: C. A. Pearson, Limited. 

A Kine’s Woman. 
Blackett. 


THE VIKING Strain. By A. G, Hales. London: R. A. Everett 
and Co. 


London: Hurst and 


By Leonard Merrick. 


By Katharine Tynan. London: Hurst and 


Tue dearth of notable works of fiction still continues, and 
the labour of reading through some of the many second- 
rate ones that are published, without the refreshment of an 
occasional prize, becomes rather wearisome. For the vora- 
cious novel reader, however, who demands nothing but an 
agreeable story without any glaring faults of expression or 
probability, there is plenty of food, and for lack of any- 
thing better one is thrown back on a few of the agreeable 
if quite commonplace stories that are produced in such 
numbers at the uniform price of six shillings. The King’s 
Counsel is a thoroughly readable story, and contains many 
little flashes of humorous observation. The central idea, 
however, is based on an improbability. Dick Tremayne, 
the King’s Counsel’s son, has forged a bill while an under- 
graduate at Oxford. It was to save a friend from disgrace. 
Mr. Richardson seeks to palliate this offence in the follow- 
ing way: 


“Most of us, before we reach the years of responsible in- 
discretion, pass through a species of moral measles. We 
do not, on that account, suffer to the end from moral 
disease. _Many an undergraduate has a curious fondness 
for breaking, with champagne bottles, the windows of those 
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set in authority over him. But when he comes to his own 
and a house in Harley-street, he does not convert his cellar 
into an arsenal for the annoyance of a neighbouring County 
Councillor. Dick’s unhappy action was in no 
sense indicative of Dick’s character. It was a symptom of 
moral measles. It was indeed more. It was the disease 
itself. And he had recovered. He was not an habitual 
forger. In no way was he qualified for the general staff of 
the French army. He was a thoroughbred; and, as is usual 
with thoroughbreds, he had his distemper very badly. That 
it should have taken the form of this one act of forgery was 
unfortunate, but hardly unnatural. Dick had shown weak- 
a want of judgment; but his moral principles were 
sound. 


The defence, clever as it is, will hardly do. The moral 
measles theory cannot be stretched to cover forgery, 
although it will do very well for youthful hilarity and an 
early “ passion for barmaids.” The man whose name Dick 
Tremayne has forged is mixed up in a shady financial case, 
and tries to square the King’s Counsel, who is engaged for 
the prosecution. It is satisfactory to learn that he and his 
associates are sent to prison. The character of the King’s 
Counsel is well drawn, as is that of Vincent Shrene, the 
well-born adventurer, and Taubman, the financier, of whom 
it is written : 

“If the nation wanted any little thing, such as an ironclad 
or a public park, Taubman always seemed to have’an iron- 
clad or a public park for which at the moment he had no 
possible personal use. The twentieth century appeared to 


be the age of innocence, and Taubman apparently was the 
millennium.” 


The King’s Counsel can hardly be placed in the first class, 
but it is clever and brightly written, and can be cordially 
recommended for inclusion in the library list. 


Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim also possesses powers above 
the average of the usual six-shilling novelist. The Great 
Awakening is the story of a beautiful girl brought down 
through no fault of her own to a life of natrow poverty in 
uncongenial surroundings. She consents to put herself into 
the hands of a man of science who wants a subject for an 
experiment on the human brain. He operates upon her 
and she loses her memory, and with it, as he presently dis- 
covers, her soul. An improbable coincidence enables him 
to give out that she is the daughter of a friend who has been 
confided to his care, and complications ensue, because 
there are several people who have known both girls. One 
of these, a little shopwalker who has fallen in love with 
Eleanor Surtees and tracked her to the scientist’s house, is 
a pathetic figure, and brings about the climax which eventu: 
ally puts everything right. Much of the story is common- 
place, but there are scenes and passages in it which com- 
mand attention and serve to show that Mr. Oppenheim has 
it in him to do still better work. 


John of Gerisau is valuable chiefly for some vivid 
descriptions of scenes in the Franco-German war, the de- 
tails of which Mr. John Oxenham has apparently studie 1 
carefully. Affairs in the kingdom of Gerisau arrange them- 
selves in much the same way as they actually did in the 
kingdom of Saxony, and the characters of the obstinate old 
Grand Duke who resisted the Prussians, and of his son who 
fought for them are not improbable. The political part of 
the novel is far better than the rest. It is doubtful whether 
the German ruler of however unimportant a kingdom would 
live on such close terms of intimacy with an Englishman of 
the upper middle class as John of Gerisau is represented as 
doing with Gilbert Leigh, the narrator of the story. At any 
rate, a double marriage, celebrated in the Royal capital— 
that of the Grand Duke to an English girl, and his friend 
to the daughter of his own Chamberlain—passes the bounds 
of possibility. However the story, in spite of its many 
improbabilities, has vigour and movement, and the battle 
scenes are very well done. 


When Love Flies out 0 the Window is a good story well 
written. It tells of a young girl, a lady, brought down from 
high ambitions to the life of a chorus girl. She accepts an 
engagement at a low café chantant in Paris, not knowing 


what the place is like, and is rescued from a very unpleasant 
situation by a man of letters, who marries her. Difficult 
times come for them, and Ralph Lingham shows the nervous 
irritability o: the literary temperament. His wife returns 
to the stage much against his will, and not from her own 
preference, and makes a hit and a good deal of money. The 
friction becomes too great and they agree to part. When 
the man meets with success too they come together again, 
having loved each other all the time. This bare outline of 
the story does it far less than justice. Ralph Lingham is a 
true type, well conceived, and the gradual widening of the 
rift between him and his wife is developed with a mastery 
of the situation which puts the book in some respects on a 
high level. There is another very cleverly-described 
character, Parlett, the operatic composer who one would 
think had been drawn from life, so odd yet so lifelike 
are his ways. 


Miss Katharine Tynan is well known for her charming 
stories of Irish life. She has steadily improved in work- 
manship and can always be read with pleasure. A King’s 
Woman is a tale of the Irish rebellion, and is told by Miss 
Penelope Fayle, the ward of a red-hot Tory landowner, 
whose son has joined the rebels, and whose daughter has 
been secretly married to one of their leaders. Miss Pene- 
lope herself is engaged to a king’s officer, and remains 
throughout a “ king’s woman,” although her dealings with 
the rebels would not all have commended themselves to the 
authorities. The story is told with great charm and fee!- 
ing, and its happenings are at times not a little exciting. 
Miss Tynan has taken no liberties with her history, but one 
could have wished that in a story of this period she had 
given us more than a glimpse of that romantic figure, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald. 


Mr. A. G. Hales made a certain reputation as a corre- 
spondent in the early stages of the South African war. He 
possesses a rough and picturesque vigour, which stands him 
in good stead in his first essay in fiction. The Viking 
Strain has to do with all manner of sports and pastimes, 
and muscular activities generally. There is a young man 
who trains his own horse for the Derby, and wins it, with 
a vast sum of money into the bargain. ‘There is a prize- 
fight, and other more serious duels and strugglings and 
knockings-down, and even a murder. That part of the 
story which has to do with the hero’s foolish marriage 
and his wife’s subsequent misbehaviour is decidedly un- 
pleasant, and there are many passages in the book by no 
means refined. It is a pity that Mr. Hales has not con- 
fined himself to a story of breezy, open-air life which would 
be acceptable to many people instead of allowing his 
imagination to wander over fields in which he is not at all 
at his best. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the pages of the North American Review we get 
glimpses of the possibilities of a very charming future. 
“When shall we have music that can be seen? Who 
knows but that the music of the future may be visible 
sound ?” questions Gustav Kobbé in an article on 
Richard Strauss and his music; this is looking far ahead 
indeed! While M. Santos Dumont, being now convinced 
“that before the aérial idea becomes practical it will be 
necessary to popularise it by means of the pen,” talks with 
certainty of the time when “ man shall be able to travel 
like the birds,” in an extremely interesting article which 
he promises us is to be the first of many. 


Lady Jeune, who writes of the “ New Influence on the 
British Throne,” reassures those who deplore the disap- 
pearance of the harder and stronger characteristics of 
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Englishmen, bidding them believe that with the advent 
of a male sovereign “the tenderness, the softness, the 
humanitarianism, the latitude, of the past will gradually dis- 
appear, and the influence of a new order will evolve 
characteristics of a more vigorous sort.” Lady Jeune may or 
may not be right in assuming that the national character 
is so seriously affected by the sex of the sovereign, and that 
it has been “ weakened by an undue impetus” given to “the 
spirit of humanitarianism.” When, however, she asserts that 
“the power of the early kings of England lay in their 
military ‘position and their absolute authority. If we think 
of the Kings of England before Henry VIII., it is as 
soldiers only,” and again that “since the early Plantagenets 
no King of England has appeared on the stage of history 
as a great soldier,” we must enter a protest. Edward I., at 
least, has some claim to be considered as a great legislator, 
and William III. to be considered as a great soldier, while 
English kings since 1215 anyhow, can hardly be described 
as having had absolute authority. 


Writing on “The Nature of Volcanoes,” Professor 
N. S. Shaler describes the very process of an eruption as 
he himself at Vesuvius, in 1882, observed one from the 
margin of the crater. “With my face protected by a paper 
mask, it was possible for me,” he modestly writes, “ to look 
down into the pit and see perhaps nearer to the seat of an 
eruption than any other geologist has had the chance to 
do.” The conditions, he admits, were not favourable, the 
heat almost unendurable, the air so charged with steam 
and sulphurous fumes as to be suffocating. “ Moreover, at 
most of the successive explosions, I was thrown backwards 
down the ash-covered slope.” He concludes his article by 
pointing out some lessons to be learnt from the disasters 
at Martinique and St. Pierre. “It is clearly,” he says, 
“not in the power of man to prevent the activity of volca- 
noes, . . . but he may, by his understanding, lessen the 
evils they inflict.” This seems to bear out Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s statement, in the pages of the Pall Mall Magazine, 
that “ had there been any competent observer on the flanks 
of Mount Pelée, it is possible that though St. Pierre would 
none the less have been destroyed its population might, to 
a large extent, have been saved.” 

M. M. M. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AmoNG the best of the tourist guidebooks which the 
somewhat tardy enterprise of our railway companies now 
issues are those published by the Great Western and Mid- 
land. The.first covers, with as much detail as can be ex- 
pected, the 2,650 miles of Brunel’s line. The usual intro- 
duction gives a short description of the principal places of 
interest, with illustrations, which are in every case repro- 
ductions of photographs, and for accuracy at least photo- 
graphs are much to be preferred to sketches. The dis- 
tricts described include the Thames Valley, the south-west 
coast, Malvern and neighbourhood, and North and South 
Wales. A list of golf clubs follows, with the secretary’s 
address, and charges for play. And finally, extending 
through seventy pages, we have a most carefully compiled 
list of seaside, farmhouse, and country lodgings, and also 
of boarding-houses and hotels. The list of lodgings ap- 
pears peculiarly copious and useful. 


The second book resembles the first in most respects ; 
its illustrations, however, are smaller, but more numerous, 
obviously an advantage. It covers an even greater area, ex- 
tending from London to Bristol, and northwards through 
Manchester and Carlisle to Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Derbyshire, the centre of the Midland system, and one of 
the most picturesque counties in England, naturally obtains 
the greatest amount of space. We find a similar introduc- 
tion, list of lodgings, boarding-houses, and hotels. 


NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE ‘“‘ after-the-holidays ” boom has been another of 
the many disappointments that have afflicted the 
City this year. Like the peace boom, it has developed 
into a miserable state of stagnation, with prices drop- 
ping, many for want of public support. On Monday 
everything opened higher, owing to the satisfactory 
progress made by the King, but this buoyancy was very 
shortlived, for the public refused to nibble, and profes- 
sionals were left to sell stock to one another. Trade 
and finance had already been sufficiently checked by 
the Coronation preparations ; and now the postpone- 
ment seems to have given them a still worse wet 
blanket. Home Railway stocks have been especially 
dull, last week’s traffic returns being very disappoint- 
ing—an only too appropriate end to a disappointing 
half year. The Foreign market was again the steadiest 
in the ‘‘ House.” 





THE Stock Exchange regards the list of Coronation 
honours as a grievance. It considers that its eminent 
services in providing men and money for the war and the 
free-handed readiness with which it subscribes to any 
public charity or cause that is put before its notice 
might have been recognised by the inclusion of its 
chairman in the list of those who have been graced with 
handles to their names. The fresent chairman, a 
highly respected and popular member, would have 
been eminently qualified to adorn some sort of a 
title, but, on the other hand, he is probably far 
too sensible a man to wish to be anything but plain 
Mister. It certainly seems strange that the rather 
blatant loyalty and patriotism of the ‘‘ House” were 
not rewarded ; but it is said that Society has dropped a 
good deal lately in unprofitable speculations, and that 
Capel Court is unpopular in influential circles, which 
now prefer Bridge as a more amusing gambling 
medium. Trade and finance, however, were well 
represented by Sir Thomas Lipton, Bart., and the 
Right Honourable Sir Ernest Cassel, and as long as 
nobody bothers me to take a title, it does not much 
matter who gets them. 

THE Money Market had the usual scrimmage for 
money at the end of the half year, and it is believed 
that some fifteen millions had to be borrowed from the 
Bank of England in order to finance the demand. To 
some extent the pressure was increased by the two 
Bank holidays at the end of last week, as holidays 
always mean large withdrawals of cash from 
the banks, which is spent in railway travelling, 
hotel bills, merry-go-rounds, drink, and _ other 
forms of festive entertainment. Nevertheless, after 
making all due allowances the state of affairs cannot 
be considered altogether healthy when fifteen millions 
of paper credit have to be created in order to enable 
the Money Market to make a decent show in its half- 
yearly balance-sheets. A little while ago it was stated 
that the joint-stock banks intended to keep larger 
balances permanently at the bank, and that in future 
withdrawals of money for ‘‘ window-dressing” purposes 
would no longer be necessary. And yet special tight- 
ness at the end of every month, and still more at the 
turn of the half year, seems to be still a regular 
feature. 

Two factors have been largely responsible on this 
occasion for this stringency, which I venture, without 
any desire to be alarmist, to regard as unwholesome. 
One is the enormous ‘‘ bull” account open, largely on 
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foreign account, in Consols, and the other is the huge 
commitments in American securities which are financed 
on this side on behalf of the Wall Street magnates, 
whose wealth is so vast—on paper. The continuation 
rate on Consols ranged from 3} to 4 per cent. on 
Monday when the account was adjusted, an 
unusually stiff charge for the July ‘‘ carry-over.” 
It was thought that the sales of Consols which 
were made at the time of the announcement 
of the King’s illness would have reduced the ‘‘ bull” 
account to something like moderate dimensions, but 
the high continuation rate proves that the reduction 
was not nearly drastic enough, and that the ‘ bull” 
position in this market is still decidedly top-heavy. 
For it was the fost bellum boom that was to put 
Consols up to par, but it did not do so; now it is to be 
‘*cheap money” that is to supply the necessary lever- 
age ; but money is not cheap yet, and though prophecies 
about the course of the Money Market are notoriously 
unsafe, I do not think we shall see any cheap money 
just at present. 





THE position in “ Americans” is certainly full of 
uncomfortable possibilities. For some time past the 
English public has taken no hand in this market, which 
has been obviously too much under the influence of a 
few powerful hands to allow of safe speculation by 
ordinary mortals. The American public seems to be 
equally shy, and the consequence is that the great 
magnates who have lately made such a splash are 
burdened with a load of securities which they would 
very much like to turn into cash if they could find an 
obliging buyer. The extraordinary prosperity of the 
United States during the last few years has been fol- 
lowed by the reckless over-financing which seems to 
be the inevitable result of industrial activity, and 
now the natural consequence is showing itself in 
a persistently adverse exchange and rumours of early 
gold shipments. It is still hoped that a good harvest 
may save the situation, but the recent heavy rains 
appear to have done a considerable amount of damage, 
anditis also doubtful whetherevena bumper harvest would 
suffice to enable the top-heavy position in Wall Street 
to be liquidated. The earnings of the Steel Trust show 
a most satisfactory increase, but the prices of the trust’s 
securities remain at a level which certainly does not 
indicate confidence, and the board’s high-handed action 
in insisting on the retirement of the Preferred by an 
exchange into bonds was a too early outbreak of that 
mania fcr reconstituting and jerrymandering securities 
which is one of Wall Street’s worst complaints, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
BELLES-LETTRES. 
Mariana: a Dramatic Romance by William Shakespeare, bein 


spearian Portion of the Tragedy of Pericles, Edit 
rant Richards, 


the Shake- 
by S. Wellwood, 3s. net. 


SCIENCE. 
Fuller (Thomas E.), Man’s Relation to the Uni Th Cc i i 
1s. Arthur L. Humphreys. , ee RR SEENON, 
EDUCATIONAL, 


Walker (A. H., M.A.), A Pri f Greek Constituti i y, 38. 6d. 
where hey ob ener of Greek Constitutional History, 38, 6d. net. 
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SPORT. 

Taylor (J. H.), Taylor on Golf: Impressions, Comments, and Hints, with 48 

illustrations, 6s. net. Hutchinson. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Muir (R. J.), Communicated by, Plato’s Dream of Wheels, Socrates, Protagoras, 
and the Hegeleatic Stranger, with an Appendix by certain cyclic poets, 
2s. net. Fisher Unwin. 

Translations of the Royal Society of Literature, Second Series, Vol. XXIII, 
Part IIL, 3s. Asher and Co. 

The Holidays, 1902: Where to Stay and What to See, 1s. Walter Hill. 


“<-- of the Society for Psychical Research, June, 4s. 6d. net. R. Brimley 

ohnson. 

Bowker (Alfred), The King Alfred Millenary: a Record of the Proceedings of 
the National Commemoration, 7s. 6d, net. Macmillan. 

Martin (G. Currie, M.A., B.D.), Great Mottoes with Great Lessons, 3s. 6d, 
H. R. Allenson. 

The British South Africa Company : Mining in Rhodesia, 1902. 

Duncan (David Scott), Edited by, The Golfing Animal, 1901-2, Vol. XV. Horace 


Cox. 
Crosland (T. W. H.), The Unspeakable Scot, 5s. Grant Richards. 
Paton's List of Schools and Tutors, 1902. J. and J. Paton. 
NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Guide to Switzerland, 1s. Ward, Lock. 
Browning (Robert), ‘* Sordello,”” Temple Classics, 1s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 
Temple (Arthur), The Making of the Empire. Andrew Melrose. : 

FICTION. : 
Hodgson (Geraldine), The Subtle Thing That's Spirit, 6s. A. Treherne. 
Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Dwellers by the River, 6s. John Long. 
Mathews (Frances Aymar), My Lady Peggy Goes to own, 6s, Grant 


Richards. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Blackwood's, yy 2s, 6d. Wm. Blackwood. 
Connoisseur, July, 1s. net. Otto, Limited. 
Contemporary Review, July, 2s. 6d. 
Cornhill, July, rs. Smith, Elder. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Harper's Magazine, July, 1s. Harper Bros. 
Longman's, July, 6d. Loommane. 
Magazine of Art, July, 1s. 4d. Cassell. 
New Ireland Review, July, 6d. Dublin, 29, Lower Sackville-street. 
Nineteenth Century, July, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low. 
Rivista Moderna. Roma. 
Sale Prices, Supplement to the ‘‘Connoisseur,” June 30, 8d. net. 37, King- 
street, W.C. 
The House: The Journal of Home Arts and Crafts, July, 6d. Fisher Unwin. 
Wilshire’s Magazine, June. Toronto. 
Windsor Magazine, July, 6d. Ward, Lock. 


THEATRE. 
LYCEUM. FAUST. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15 (except Saturdays). 
FAUST. 
Mephistopheles............ HENRY IRVING. 


KING CHARLES I.—MATINEE, Saturday, July 5, at 2. 
HENRY IRVING, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


WATERLOO and THE BELLS. Evening of July 5, at 8.15. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MATINEE, July 12. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


HENLEY REGATTA. 


On JULY 8, 9, & 10, the TRAIN SERVICE between 
PADDINGTON and HENLEY will be as under : 
PADDINGTON, dep., 6.35 a.m., 8.30, 9.3, 9-22, 9:33) 9-53) 10.0, 
10.15, 10.22, 10.30, 10.47, 10.58, 11.10, 11.18, 11.28, 11.48 a.m., 
12.5 p.M., 12.40, 1.30, 2.20, 2.35, 3-40, 5.15, 6.0, 6.30, 7-40, 

9.15 p.m., and 12.15 night. 

HENLEY, dep., 7.12 a.m., 7.55) 8.50, 9.37, 11.10 a.m., 12.10 p.m., 
I.10, 2423, 3-12) 4.0, 5-15) 5+45) 6.5, 6.20, 6.40, 6.52, 7.10, 7-27, 
7.50, 8.15, 8.25, 8.40, 9.0, 9.15, 10.0, 10.10, 10.30, “10.40, and 
11.0p.m. *On JULY 1oth ONLY. 

RETURN FARES —tst class, 10s. 6d.; 2nd class, 6s. 6d. ; 3rd 
class by the 6.35 and 8.30 a.m, trains ex Paddington, 3s_ 6d. ; 
after 8.30 a.m., 5s. 

SEASON TICKETS, available by any train will be issued be- 
tween PADDINGTON and HENLEY as under: 

For JULY sth to JULY 14th inclusive—Fares, 1st class, 42s. ; 
2nd class, 31s. 6d. 
For JULY 8th, 9th, and roth (THE REGATTA DAYS)— 
Fares, 1st class, 28s. 6d, ; 2nd, class, 18s. 
J. L. WILKINSON, General Manager, 


Horace Marshall. 


























